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In  this  book,  Dr.  Radhakrishnan,  the  greatest 
interpreter  of  Indian  philosophy,  examines  Indian 
culture  as  a  whole.  He  does  this  from  various 
,  angles  including  the  religious  and  the  scientific, 
the  mystic  and  the  mundane. 

With  inimitable  felicity  and  vigour  of  style  he 
brings  together  scattered  institutions  and  ideas, 
whether  literary  or  political,  social,  religious  or 
economic;  and  conclusively  shows  how  these  have 
made  the  sort  of  nation  that  India  is  today. 
Contemporary  savants  like  Vivekananda,  Gandhi 
and  Nehru  were  guided  by  the  same  beacon- 
light  of  tradition.  It  is  only  Dr.  Radhakrishnan 
who  could  have  made  this  storehouse  of 
knowledge  and  experience  available  to  the 
common  reader  as  to  the  close  student.  Between 
the  covers  of  this  book  the  author  has  given  us  a 
compact  study  of  India’s  rich  cultural  heritage 
which  is  as  profound  as  it  is  meaningful  and 
thorough. 

Dr.  S.  Radhakrishnan  is  a  world-renowned 
scholar,  thinker,  orator  and  author  of  over  two 
dozen  books.  After  a  brilliant  academic  career,  he 
taught  at  a  number  of  Indian  and  foreign  universities 
and  was  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Benaras  Hindu 
University.  He  then  held  high  oflices  in  the 
conduct  of  India 's  national  and  international 
affairs,  culminating  in-the  Presidentship  of  India. 
Now  retired,  he  lives  in  Madras  engaged  in 
scholarly  pursuits. 


...that  we  are  still  alive,  still  vital,  still  looking  forward, 
still  dissatisfied  with  our  present,  still  not  merely  adoring  the 
past,  hut  looking  forward  to  the  future.  So  long  as  we 
have  this  kind  of  impulse  in  our  minds,  the  future  of  our 
country,  of  every  country  for  that  matter,  is  safe. 

—S.  Radhakrishnan 
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Our  Heritage 


India  has  today  over  500  million  people  practising 
different  religions,  speaking  different  languages,  and 
of  different  racial  origins.  The  fact  that  such  a 
large  mass  of  humanity  is  held  together  in  a  stable 
administration  and  has  preserved  its  administrative 
unity,  continuity,  all  these  years,  when  round  about 
you  find  smaller  countries  collapsing  on  account 
of  their  internal  divisions  and  dissensions,  is  a 
thing  that  could  not  have  been  anticipated  by  some 
of  our  critics  when  the  transfer  of  power  took 
place.  They  told  us  that  immediately  the  transfer 
happened,  India  would  get  Balkanized,  the  Indian 
states  would  revolt,  the  writ  of  law  would  not  run, 
there  would  be  no  safety  of  property  or  life,  no 
virgin  or  rupee  would  be  safe  in  the  country. 

That  was  the  kind  of  anticipation  and  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  people  had  when  independence  was 
granted  to  India.  But  the  events  which  followed 
the  achievement  of  independence  have  practically 
disappointed  all  such  gloomy  critics  of  Indian  in¬ 
dependence.  We  have  here  a  large  mass  of 
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humanity,  held  together  not  by  coercion,  not  by 
dictatorship,  but  by  a  democratic  outlook,  an  out¬ 
look  with  safeguards  for  the  integrity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  does  not  wish  to  enfeeble  or  impoverish 
any  human  being. 

All  the  living  faiths  of  the  world  are  there.  We 
have  Hindus,  Muslims,  Christians,  Jews,  Zoroas- 
trians,  etc.  They  are  all  living,  generally  speaking, 
in  amity  and  harmony.  The  tradition  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  responsible  for  that.  The  Jews  came  to  us 
when  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  in  the 
first  century  a.d.  The  Christians  came  to  us  in 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era.  The 
Zoroastrians  came  to  us  when  Islam  occupied  Iran. 
And  the  Muslims  came  to  us  in  the  7th  and  8th 
centuries  a.d.,  and  they  have  been  here  all  these 
years. 

The  country  has  had  a  tradition  in  religion  that 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  doctrine  or  dogma  or  rites;  it 
is  a  matter  of  man’s  encounter  with  the  Ultimate 
Mystery  of  the  world.  All  these  doctrines  and 
dogmas,  rites  and  ceremonies,  are  instruments 
which  help  the  human  individual  to  see  his  God 
face  to  face.  They  point  out  to  us  to  use  Saint 
Paul’s  expression,  that  on  the  way  to  it  we  see  as 
through  a  glass  darkly;  when  we  get  out  of  it,  we 
see  Him  face  to  face.  The  pathways  may  twist 
and  turn,  but  when  once  you  reach  the  top  you  have 
the  spiritual  landscape  which  is  common  to  all  the 
mystics  and  seers  from  whatever  direction  they 
approach  that  quest.  Whether  you’re  a  Hindu,  a 
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Muslim  or  a  Christian,  your  differences  relate  to 
the  ways  of  approach,  or  forms  of  address. .  .but 
when  once  the  religious  quest  is  completed,  when 
you’re  able  to  reach  your  goal  of  completing  your¬ 
self,  of  integrating  your  personality  from  whatever 
rehgion  you  come,  you  feel  that  you  belong  to  one 
common  family. 

This  has  been  the  tradition  that  has  come  down 
to  us  for  the  last  30  or  40  centuries.  And  as  new 
religions  came,  we  adopted  this  same  kind  of 
attitude.  That  is  why  we  find,  in  the  same  street 
in  Bombay,  a  mosque,  a  church,  a  Zoroastrian 
temple  and  a  Jewish  synagogue,  all  existing  in 
peaceful  co-operation  with  each  other.  I  myself 
had  the  honour  of  inaugurating  the  Marian 
Congress  in  Bombay  at  the  instance  of  the  late 
Pope  who  asked  me  to  do  so.  I  have  spoken  in 
Hindu  temples,  Buddhist  monasteries,  Christian 
churches,  Muslim  mosques,  Zoroastrian  temples, 
Jewish  synagogues  and  Sikh  gurudwaras,  without 
any  compromise  of  my  intellectual  conscience  or 
injury  to  my  spiritual  convictions.  I  have  done  that 
and  most  of  our  people  adopt  a  similar  attitude  in 
the  matter  of  religion. 

Only  when  political  considerations  interfere  do 
religious  distinctions  acquire  some  prominence. 
Otherwise  ours  has  been  a  country  where  all  reli¬ 
gions  are  welcomed,  not  merely  tolerated,  and  they 
are  appreciated  by  the  practitioners  of  other 
religions.  There  has  been  a  great  emphasis  in  this 
country  on  the  character  of  religion — religion  as  a 
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personal  encounter  of  an  individual  with  the 
Supreme,  and  not  merely  doctrinal  conformity  or 
ceremonial  piety.  Some  people  may  be  religious 
at  second-hand,  but  those  who  are  authentically 
religious  are  individuals  who  have  been  able  to 
know  something,  to  feel  the  ultimate  mystery 
which  transforms  their  lives  and  works  in  them  as 
a  cleansing  fire,  something  which  takes  away  all 
the  baser  passions  of  their  nature.  Such  individuals 
are  very  rare  and  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to 
have  too  many  of  them.  Because  we  thought  that 
religion  was  a  kind  of  personal  insight  into  the 
ultimate  reality,  we  never  laid  much  stress,  exclusive 
stress,  on  any  particular  way  of  approaching  the 
Supreme  or  calling  the  Supreme.  This  is  a  thing 
that  came  down  to  us  from  the  early  period. 
Asoka  cut  into  the  rock  and  he  said: 

“Do  not  quarrel  about  religions,  concord  is  meri¬ 
torious.  Do  not  imagine  that  you  have  a  complete 
hold  on  truth.  You  may  not  have  it,  no  religion 
has  a  monopoly  of  truth;  you  must  try  to  know  the 
God  above  all  Gods  who  is  expressed  in  different 
ways  and  different  individuals.” 

That  is  how  we  put  it,  with  the  result  that  our 
Constitution  regularized  it.  As  pointed  out  to  us 
every  citizen  of  India  has  the  liberty  to  profess, 
practise  and  propagate  his  religion  so  long  as  he 
does  not  injure  the  convictions  of  other  people. 

When  you  come  to  the  languages  of  the  country, 
you  have  over  14  languages  spoken  in  different 
parts  of  it.  But  all  the  people  in  India  are  held 
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together.  Parliament  has  decided  that  while 
Hindi  will  be  the  official  language  of  the  country, 
English  will  also  be  an  alternative  official  language 
unless  modified  by  Parliament  at  later  stages. 
These  are  the  links  which  bind  people  speaking 
different  languages.  The  linguistic  redistribution 
of  provinces,  it  was  apprehended,  might  break  up 
the  country’s  unity.  That  has  not  happened. 
Actually,  the  600  odd  Indian  States,  which  were 
independent  and  were  governing  themselves,  have 
all  been  integrated  into  the  country. 

We  introduced  agrarian  legislation  which  abolish¬ 
ed  the  system  of  landlords  and  which  gave  the 
tenant  a  right  in  the  agricultural  produce  that  he 
harvests.  I  remember  talking  to  Mr.  Stalin  in 
1950.  He  said,  “We  have  abolished  the  landlord 
system,  luck  to  you.  I  was  not  able  to  do  it 
without  using  methods  of  coercion.”  We  did  not 
wish  to  coerce  anybody.  It  is  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  democratic  institutions  that  we  have  tried 
to  bring  about  a  transformation  of  our  ordinary 
society.  If  you  have  economic  misery  you  cannot 
have  any  sort  of  moral  insight  or  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment.  If  people  are  dying  like  flies  what  is  it  that 
you  can  have — nothing  very  much.  Wherever 
revolutions  have  occurred  in  this  world,  I  have 
noticed,  they  are  all  due  to  these  things.  Look  at 
what  happened  in  the  Soviet  Revolution — an 
absolutist  government,  which  threw  all  people  into 
the  depths,  a  corrupt  church,  defeat  on  all  sides, 
economic  distress,  people  dying  like  flies.  And 
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people  thought — anything  for  a  change.  These 
are  not  conditions  that  could  be  tolerated  at  all. 
Other  revolutions,  Chinese,  Egyptian,  wherever 
you  have  them  you  will  see  there  selfish  leadership, 
dishonest  administration,  economic  distress,  lack 
of  a  national  purpose.  With  such  a  state  of  affairs, 
there  will  never  get  a  satisfactory  society.  It  will 
be  always  unstable. 

We  have  been  able  to  maintain  the  stability  and 
cohesion  of  our  country  because  we  have  given 
them  a  purpose,  and  we  have  had  magnificent 
leadership  and,  as  far  as  possible,  an  honest 
administration.  If  there  is  any  dishonesty  there  is 
such  an  uproar;  we  all  raise  our  voices  and  we  all 
say  that  this  must  be  put  an  end  to.  You  cannot 
have  wide  disparities  of  wealth  and  poverty — so 
many  people  living  luxurious  lives  and  others 
living  in  mud  huts. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  a  painful  reality  which 
touches  the  conscience  of  every  decent  thinking 
man.  If  a  person  has  any  element  of  compassion, 
any  conscience,  he  cannot  stand  this  wide  distance 
separating  the  illustrious  few  from  the  millions  of 
people  who  suffer.  Well,  these  are  things  which 
we  are  trying,  to  the  best  of  oui  ability,  to  inculcate 
into  our  ordinary  human  beings.  We  wish  to  give 
them  courage,  compassion,  dignity;  we  want  to 
make  them  feel  that  we  are  born  into  this  world 
to  love  and  to  create,  not  to  hate  and  to  destroy. 
If  we  are  able  to  give  this  sense,  make  them  feel 
that  the  country  has  been  there  for  four  or  five 
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millennia,  there  must  have  been  some  vitality  to 
sustain  this  country  in  spite  of  all  the  attacks 
which  we  have  had  throughout  the  centuries. 
That  we  are  still  alive,  still  vital,  still  looking  for¬ 
ward,  still  dissatisfied  with  our  present,  still  not 
merely  adoring  the  past,  but  looking  forward  to 
the  future.  So  long  as  we  have  this  kind  of  im¬ 
pulse  in  our. minds,  the  future  of  our  country,  of 
every  country  for  that  matter,  is  safe. 
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The  Heritage  of  all  Mankind 


We  have  a  story  of  the  meeting  of  Socrates  and 
an  Indian  visitor,  reported  by  Aristoxenus  and 
repeated  by  Eusebius  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History. 
When  the  Indian  visitor  found  that  Socrates  was 
interested  in  the  development  of  human  person¬ 
ality,  he  said  that  there  could  not  be  fulfilment  of 
human  personality  without  adequate  attention  to 
the  spiritual  dimension  of  man.  Consequently, 
secular  humanism  required  to  be  sustained  by 
spiritual  wisdom. 

We  have  again  the  report  of  a  conversation  bet¬ 
ween  Alexander  and  Dandamis,  reported  by 
Palladius,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  St.  Ambrose 
in  the  fourth  century  a.d.  Alexander  was  greatly 
struck  by  the  austerity  of  life  and  the  majesty  of 
the  philosophical  wisdom  of  the  Indian  thinker. 
The  Indian  told  Alexander  that  natural  desires  are 
quenched  easily:  thirst  by  water,  hunger  by  food. 
But  the  craving  for  possessions  is  an  artificial  one; 
it  goes  on  unceasingly  and  is  never  fully  satisfied. 
“But,  thirst  being  a  natural  desire,  if  you  drink 
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the  water  you  thirst  for,  your  desire  for  it  ceases. 
Similarly,  if  feeling  hungry,  you  receive  the  food 
you  seek,  your  hunger  comes  to  an  end.  If,  then, 
man’s  appetite  for  gold  were  on  the  same  natural 
level,  no  doubt  his  cupidity  would  cease  as  soon 
as  he  obtained  what  he  wished  for.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  it  always  comes 
back,  a  passion  never  satiated,  and  so  man’s  crav¬ 
ing  goes  on  without  end,  because  it  does  not 
proceed  from  an  inchnation  implanted  by  nature.” ^ 

Manu  refers  to  the  substance  of  this: 

na  jdtu  kdmah  kdmdndm  upabhogena  sdmyati 

havisd  krsnavartmeva  bhuya  evdbhivardhate^ 

Desire  is  never  satisfied  by  the  enjoyment  of  the 
objects  of  desire;  it  grows  more  and  more  as  does 
the  fire  to  which  fuel  is  added. 

Alexander  abandoned  the  view  that  the  non- 
Greek  world  was  barbarian  and  that  its  people 
were  fit  only  to  be  slaves.  All  men  possessing 
wisdom  and  virtue  are  of  one  family.  Plutarch 
says  that  Alexander  brought  together  into  one 
body  all  men  everywhere,  uniting  and  mixing  in 
one  great  loving  cup,  as  it  were,  men’s  lives,  their 
characters,  their  marriages,  their  very  habits  of 
life.  He  looked  upon  the  whole  inhabited  world 
as  his  fatherland.  All  good  men  are  of  one  family; 
the  only  foreigners  are  the  wicked.  Alexander 
felt  that  it  was  his  sacred  mission  to  reconcile 

1  The  Brahman  Episode  (ET),  S.V.  Yankowaki,  pp.  21-23. 

2  Manu  II,  94. 
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mankind.  In  Egypt,  in  Iran,  in  North-West 
India,  he  felt  the  impact  of  the  great  civilizations 
of  the  East  and  looked  upon  them  as  worthy 
partners  of  the  Hellenic  civilization.  Shortly  before 
his  death  Alexander  held  a  banquet  to  celebrate 
the  end  of  a  great  war,  and  he  invited  to  it  9,000 
people — Hellenes  and  non-Hellenes.  At  the  end 
of  it  he  prayed  for  peace,  for  the  partnership  of 
all  peoples  of  the  world  to  live  in  amity  and  con¬ 
cord.  Homo-noia,  of  one  mind;  the  world  should 
be  based  on  a  communion  of  minds  and  hearts. 

It  is  the  same  task  which  is  set  before  us  today : 
that  the  world  should  get  together  with  a  heightened 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  brotherhood 
of  peoples.  In  recent  times,  the  study  of  oriental 
civihzations  has  accelerated  this  process.  Sir 
William  Jones,  who  was  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Calcutta  in  1784,  started  a  revolution  in 
the  study  of  oriental  civilizations.  He  was  himself 
a  student  of  Arabic,  Persian  and  Sanskrit.  He 
affirmed  the  affinity  of  many  of  the  European 
languages  with  Sanskrit.  The  similarities  of 
European  languages  and  Sanskrit  indicate  the 
extent  of  the  agreement  reached  by  different 
peoples  in  the  matter  of  economic  organization, 
religious  thought  and  social  structure. 

Professor  Gordon  Childe  writes: 

“It  would  be  absurd  to  suggest  that  any  two 
tribes  living,  say,  in  Greece  and  India  and  speak¬ 
ing  quite  unconnected  dialects,  on  reaching  the 
same  level  of  development  should  have  hit  upon 
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such  similar  words  for  ‘father,’  ‘fall,’  and  ‘five’ 
and  inflected  them  in  such  similar  ways  as  the 
Vedic  Indian  and  the  Homeric  Greeks  did  in  fact 
do.  The  primitive  culture  must  be  the  stage  of 
development  reached  by  several  peoples  while 
living  sufficiently  close  together  to  communicate.”^ 
These  similarities  suggest  that  the  two  peoples, 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  the  Vedic  Indians,  must 
have  been  in  communication  with  each  other, 
though  neither  possessed  any  recollection  of  those 
times  and  they  met  as  strangers  when  both  areas 
became  part  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

Today,  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  form  a  close 
neighbourhood,  thanks  to  the  inventions  of  science 
and  the  devices  of  technology.  Transport  and 
communication  have  resulted  in  the  meeting  of 
cultures,  races  and  religions.  The  only  attitude 
that  we  can  adopt  in  the  present  context  is  an 
attitude  not  of  exclusiveness  but  of  comprehension, 
not  of  intolerance  but  of  understanding,  not  of 
hatred  and  fanaticism  but  of  appreciation  and 
assimilation  of  whatever  is  valuable. 

Mankind  has  stemmed  from  one  root,  though 
it  is  split  up  into  different  communities.  It  is 
striving  for  the  recovery  of  its  basic  unity  and  the 
reconciliation  of  different  cultures.  The  history  of 
the  new  world,  of  one  world,  promises  to  be  rich 
in  range,  and  majestic  in  its  scope. 

Many  leading  intellectuals  of  the  world  have 
been  influenced  by  Indian  thought,  notably  Schop- 
1  The  European  Inheritance  (1954),  Vol.  I,  p.  84 
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enhauer,  Paul  Deussen  and  Keyserling  in  Germany, 
Professor  Winternitz  and  Professor  Lesny  in 
Czechoslovakia,  Emerson,  Thoreau  and  Whittier 
in  America,  Sylvain  Levi  in  France,  Sherbatsky  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  Colebrooke,  Cowell,  Hodgson, 
Macdonell  and  Thomas  in  Britain  and  literary 
figures  like  Yeats  and  A.E.  in  Ireland. 

We  are  living  in  a  period  of  disintegration  of 
faith  and  growing  disillusionment  about  the 
traditional  values  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
All  eras  of  transition  are  periods  of  disintegration 
and  renewal.  People  nurtured  in  the  spirit  of 
^science  and  ethical  humanism  are  unwilling  to 
accept  anything  on  authority.  So  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  people  are  giving  up  their  traditional 
faith.  In  this  situation,  the  values  for  which  this 
country  has  stood  may  be  of  some  relevance.  The 
Indian  tradition  asks  us  to  accept  nothing  on  trust 
or  authority,  but  to  test  every  thing  by  experience. 
Religion  is  direct  encounter  with  the  Supreme 
Reality  and  insight  into  the  mystery  of  things,  into 
the  meaning  of  existence.  It  is  anubhava  or 
samsparsa  of  the  Divine.  This  is  the  state  of 
awakening  according  to  the  Buddhists,  of  metanoia 
or  change  of  consciousness  according  to  the 
Christians.  Once  we  possess  this  authentic  spirit 
of  religion,  which  we  feel  in  the  pulse  of  our  being, 
we  realize  that  those  who  have  attained  it  form 
one  spiritual  kingdom.  The  experience  is  ineffable : 
the  Supreme  is  incapable  of  being  expressed  in 
logical  propositions  or  linguistic  symbols.  So  its 
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different  stages  are  described  as  the  Transcendent 
Reality,  the  Deepest  Self  or  the  Cosmic  Lord: 

brahmeti  paramdtmeti  bhagavdniti  sabdyate 

The  Transcendent  is  God  above  all  gods — devdti 
deva.  We  will  discover  Him  in  the  depths  of  our 
being.  So  He  is  paramdtman.  He  is  also  wor¬ 
shipped  as  the  Lord  of  the  World.  There  is  the 
confrontation  of  I  and  Thou  the  World  and  God. 
These  varying  accounts  do  not  constitute  conflict¬ 
ing  descriptions  but  express  different  orders  of 
being  of  the  Supreme.  Men  may  come  from  east 
and  west,  be  of  this  religion  or  that,  but  they  are 
of  the  one  family  of  God;  the  pathways  we  tread, 
the  names  we  give,  fade  away  into  insignificance 
when  we  stand  face  to  face  in  the  glowing  light  of 
the  Divine.  When  we  touch  the  flame  of  the 
Divine,  a  generous  hospitality  to  different  creeds 
and  forms  arises.  We  always  have  reverence  for 
the  inaccessible  core  of  another  human  being,  the 
potential  divinity  that  dwells  wrapped  up  in  an¬ 
other  human  soul.  Naturally,  such  a  religion 
requires  us  to  recognize  the  potential  spiritual 
possibilities  of  the  human  being  and  to  discard 
the  artificial  distinctions  which  man-made  institu¬ 
tions  have  inflicted  on  human  beings  as  also  the 
shackles  of  serfdom  and  helotry.  A  truly  religious 
man  will  spend  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate,  the  unregenerate,  the  ignorant,  the  poor 
and  the  destitute.  According  to  the  Indian  tradi¬ 
tions — Hindu,  Buddhist,  Jain  and  Sikh — he  who 
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conquers  himself  is  a  greater  conqueror  than  one 
who  conquers  in  battle  a  thousand  times  a  thousand 
men.  The  so-called  stress  on  asceticism  is  not  to 
be  associated  with  a  negative  attitude.  It  is  one 
of  positive  participation  in  the  work  of  the  world. 

If  God  is  the  Creator  of  the  world,  we  participate 
to  some  extent  in  His  nature.  We  are  co-creators 
with  the  Divine.  Our  duty  is  not  to  escape  from 
time  but  to  establish  our  superiority  over  the 
tyranny  of  time.  It  is  the  concept  of  redeeming 
the  world  by  men  whose  hearts  are  emancipated 
by  love.  Universal  redemption,  sarvamukti,  has 
been  the  consistent  theme  of  Hindu  and  Buddhist 
religious  classics.  Both  Hindu  and  Buddhist 
thought  agree  in  asking  us  to  overcome  anger  by 
love,  evil  by  good,  greed  by  liberality,  falsehood 
by  truth.  A  religion  of  this  type  is  rational, 
ethical  and  spiritual,  and  its  essence  is  to  be  found 
in  all  human  beings.  Every  human  being  has 
rational,  ethical  and  spiritual  sides.  It  is  wrong  to 
think  that  some  people  are  rational  and  others 
spiritual. 

Every  religion  has  to  live  up  to  this  high  quality 
of  spiritual  adventure,  or  it  will  fade  away.  It  is 
this  religion  that  we  require  in  the  contemporary 
situation. 

Today,  the  world  is  eager  for  the  development 
of  a  world  community  based  on  unity  and  har¬ 
mony  as  distinct  from  unanimity  and  uniformity. 
We  have  to  remember  what  the  great  teachers  of 
the  world  have  affirmed  that  all  men  are  brothers. 
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and  that  their  differences  are  not  to  be  obliterated 
but  are  to  be  fostered  and  sustained  by  mutual 
understanding.  We  must  learn  from  other  peoples’ 
beliefs  and  experiences.  We  have  come  to  realize 
that  conflicts  between  countries  can  no  more  be 
settled  by  wars,  which  are  devastating  in  their 
character.  There  are  no  losers  or  winners,  no 
victors  or  vanquished,  in  modern  war.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  require  to  be  reconciled  in  a  larger 
understanding  of  human  depth  and  its  varied 
expression.  Through  sheer  political  folly  and 
fanatical  zeal  for  our  own  view,  we  may  bring 
about  the  end  of  the  world.  We  must  learn  to  be 
loyal  to  the  whole  human  race.  Exclusive  loyalty 
to  an  individual  nation  or  group  or  creed  is  not 
enough  in  the  present  world. 

The  explorers  of  the  art,  literature  and  thought 
of  the  world’s  varied  cultures  have  a  more  decisive 
voice  in  shaping  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people 
than  even  political  leaders  in  the  spirit  of  scholar¬ 
ship  which  knows  no  frontiers,  and  which,  if 
genuine,  breeds  humility  and  tolerance  in  the  task 
of  building  a  new  world,  in  ridding  ourselves  of 
every  trace  of  hatred,  intolerance  and  fanaticism 
of  every  variety,  in  moving  forward  to  a  great 
meeting  where  we  respect  every  man,  every  race, 
every  culture,  every  creed.  The  world  craves  for 
fellowship.  The  spirit  of  this  land,  from  the  time 
of  the  Rg  Veda  till  today,  asks  us  to  move  together 
to  develop  common  ideals  and  purposes: 

sangacchadhvarh  samvadadhvam  sarh  vo  mandmsi 
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jdnatdm  samdno  mantrah  samitih  samdni  samd- 
nam  manah  saha  citta  mesdrh 
samdni  va  dkutih  samdnd  hrdaydni  vdh 
samdnamastu  vo  mano  yathd  vah  susahdsati^ 

Meet  together,  talk  together: 

May  your  minds  comprehend  alike : 

Common  be  your  action  and  achievement: 
Common  be  your  thoughts  and  intentions : 
Common  be  the  wishes  of  your  hearts 
So  may  there  be  union  amongst  you. 

The  influence  of  Indian  culture  has  been  felt 
abroad  since  the  4th  century  b.c.,  possibly  earlier, 
possibly  later.  When  one  goes  to  Indonesia, 
Indo-China,  Cambodia  in  the  east,  or  East  Africa 
and  South  Africa  and  other  places,  one  finds  traces 
of  the  influence  of  our  culture.  We  have  had  no 
political  ambitions  of  establishing  any  kind  of 
conquest  over  these  kingdoms.  Neither  do  we 
have  them  today.  But  the  influence  has  been 
cultural,  literary,  artistic  and  religious.  Many 
countries  owe  their  allegiance  to  the  Buddha.  The 
story  of  the  Buddha  is  something  of  which  every 
Indian  is  proud.  He  tells  us  that  if  we  wish  to 
escape  from  suffering,  we  should  develop  under¬ 
standing  and  increase  compassion:  prajnd  and 
karmd. 

Prajnd  is  the  deepening  of  one’s  awareness,  mak¬ 
ing  oneself  into  a  spiritual  being.  Karmd  is  the 
quality  in  which  prajnd  manifests  itself.  It  is 

1  Pg  Veda:  10,  192 
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compassion  for  the  whole  of  humanity.  We  never 
tried  to  have  any  kind  of  boundaries  with  regard 
to  the  objects  of  our  compassion.  When  one 
says  that  he  is  an  Indian,  whether  settled  abroad 
or  settled  here,  the  matter  is  not  one  of  geography 
but  of  history.  What  is  the  tradition  for  which 
the  Indian  stands  ?  What  are  the  ideals  to  which 
the  Indian  adheres  ?  Why  do  we  think  that^the 
ideals  for  which  India  has  stood  will  have  some 
quality  of  healing  so  far  as  the  struggles  of  nations 
are  concerned  ?  If  we  put  questions  like  these,  we 
get  an  obvious  answer:  it  is  not  the  caste,  it  is  not 
the  untouchability;  it  is  not  the  different  forms  of 
marriage  or  the  different  forms  of  adoption  but  it 
is  the  great  ideals  of  abhaya,  asafiga  and  ahimsa. 

Abhaya  is  freedom  from  fear.  The  Upanisad 
starts  by  saying: 

asato  md  sadgamaya  tamaso  md  jyotirgamaya 

mrtyor  md  amrtamgamaya 

This  world  is  asat.  It  is  subject  to  mortality.  It 
is  dark.  How  can  I  get  out  of  this  world  ?  If 
this  world  were  all  darkness,  and  death  were  all, 
there  can  be  no  promise  of  redemption  for  the 
human  being.  But  the  Upanisad  thinkers  say  that 
there  is  a  Reality  which  transcends  this  universe. 
It  gives  you  freedom  from  fear.  If  annihilation 
were  all,  if  the  tyranny  of  time  were  all,  if  there 
is  nothing  more  than  this  devouring  death,  all 
things  will  pass  away,  civilizations  and  great 
monuments  of  history  will  pass  away.  Is  there 
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anything  which  is  exempt  from  this  law  of  muta¬ 
tion,  from  this  law  of  change  ?  And  the  answer  is 
given  that  there  is  such  a  thing.  And  it  is  the 
perception  of  that  Reality  underlying  this  cosmic 
process  which  gives  us  tranquillity,  which  gives  us 
some  kind  of  freedom. 

The  Buddha  said  exactly  the  same  thing.  He 
looked  at  a  dead  body,  a  sick  body,  an  old  body. 
And  a  man  came,  a  recluse.  The  Buddha  asked: 
“Who  are  you  ?”  His  answer  was:  ''he  narapufigava 
janma  mrtyu  bhitah  sramanah  pravrajito’smi  moksa 
hetoh.  Janma  and  mrtyu  are  the  symbols  of  time. 
Afraid  of  them,  I  have  come  to  find  out  whether 
there  is  any  way  of  escape  from  this  !”  And  to  this 
Buddha’s  answer  was,  “I  will  become  a  recluse,  I 
will  go  out  and  try  to  search  a  path  which  will  take 
me  from  this  world  of  time  to  a  world  of  eternity”; 
and  he  called  it  nirvana.  Everyone  said  this, 
“Thou  shalt  walk  in  the  travail  of  this  thing,  but 
the  gates  of  hell  will  not  prevail  if  once  you  know 
what  the  truth  of  things  is.” 

Abhaya,  freedom  from  fear,  is  possible  only  with 
the  perception  of  that  cosmic  mystery  which 
underlies  this  whole  cosmic  process.  Once  we 
have  it,  we  need  not  run  away  from  the  world. 
Seeing  the  truth  in  solitude  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  not  engage  ourselves  in  public  affairs.  We 
have  to  do  it.  But  we  have  to  do  it  in  a  spirit  of 
detachment,  in  a  spirit  of  asahga.  Yoga,  yogasthah 
kuru  karmdni  sahgarh  tyaktvd  dhanahjaya.  Perform 
your  works  well  established  in  yoga,  in  that  state 
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of  samddhi,  in  that  state  of  equanimity.  That  is 
what  we  should  do.  And  so  far  as  this  world  is 
concerned,  what  should  be  our  attitude  ?  We  say 
it  should  be  one  of  ahirhsa,  non-violence.  Non¬ 
violence  does  not  mean  that  the  surgeon  should 
not  do  his  .operation.  It  means  vairatydga, 
renunciation  of  hatred.  That  is  the  only  principle 
you  have  been  called  upon  to  adopt.  Abhaya, 
asanga,  ahimsd;  these  constitute  the  qualities  of 
Indianness.  If  we  want  to  know  what  Bhdratlya 
culture  stands  for,  it  does  not  stand  for  so  many 
other  things  for  which  it  is  mistaken  but  it  stands 
for  these  things.  This  has  given  us  an  attitude  of 
absolute  toleration. 

When  the  Upanisadic  rsi  was  asked  the  way  to 
gain  salvation,  what  was  his  answer  ?  He  did  not 
say  that  there  was  a  royal  road  which  took  us  to 
salvation.  He  said,  “Even  as  the  birds  fly  in  the 
air,  even  as  the  fish  swim  in  the  sea,  leaving  no 
traces  behind,  even  so  is  the  pathway  to  God 
traversed  by  the  seeker  of  spirit.” 

If  the  geography  of  India  consists  of  this  exten¬ 
sive  territory  from  the  Himalayas  to  Kanyakumari, 
the  history  of  India  consists  of  the  formulation  of 
these  great  ideals  for  which  this  country  has  stood 
from  its  beginning.  Anyone  who  calls  himself  an 
Indian  must  know  something  about  what  this 
culture  stands  for.  It  has  not  been  made  by  any 
race,  any  one  religion  or  any  one  sect:  it  is  a 
thing  which  grew  up  in  this  soil  by  the  comming¬ 
ling  of  peoples  in  the  unity  of  all  religions.  It  is 
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that  for  which  our  country  has  stood.  In  Indonesia 
I  saw  a  professor  of  Sanskrit  who  wrote  a  thesis 
on  Agastya  in  the  Archipelago.  I  asked  him, 
“What  is  this  ?  You  have  started  with  the  invoca¬ 
tions  to  Sarasvati  and  Ganesa.”  He  said,  “Yes, 
that  is  our  culture.  Our  faith  may  be  something 
else.  But  our  culture  is  the  Indian  culture,  and  we 
still  worship  these  things.”  The  most  popular 
drama  there  is  Arjunavivdha. 

In  a  banquet  speech  in  Cambodia  the  King,  the 
father  of  Prince  Sihanouk,  said:  “We  are  your 
spiritual  descendants.  A  man  called  Kaundinya 
came  from  south  India  years  ago,  defeated  the 
Cambodian  princess,  married  her,  settled  down, 
established  his  dynasty,  and  we  are  the  spiritual 
descendants  of  that  dynasty.  The  name  Khmer 
civilization  which  you  give  to  that  comes  from  the 
word  Khmeru  of  which  Kaundinya  was  a  citizen 
here.”  The  civilization  is  called  Khmer  civilization. 

They  had  a  temple  of  Krsna  about  500  b.c.  in 
Egypt.  Asoka  sent  his  missionaries  to  different 
countries  and  some  went  West,  some  East.  You 
find,  wherever  you  go,  a  kind  of  cultural  atmosphere 
which  makes  you  feel  at  home.  I  have  travelled 
in  different  parts  of  the  world — in  Africa,  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  South  and  North,  in  Asia,  but  there  has  not 
been  a  place  in  which  I  did  not  find  myself  absolute¬ 
ly  at  home. 

Today  the  world  is  moving  towards  a  single 
whole.  Science  and  technology  and  the  means  of 
transport  and  communications  have  brought  the 
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whole  world  together.  Physical  unification  has 
-  taken  place.  Intellectually  also,  the  same  ideas, 
the  same  cinemas,  the  same  scientific  things  spread 
through  the  whole  world.  Politically,  there  is 
either  democracy  or  dictatorship.  Economic  alli¬ 
ances  are  taking  place.  But  deep  down,  there  is 
some  kind  of  cussedness  which  has  prevented 
humanity  from  settling  down  in  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom  from  fear,  an  atmosphere  of  what  we  call 
abhaya.  We  have  developed  nuclear  instruments 
to  the  highest  extent.  But  ethically  we  are  still 
backward.  Nuclear  giants  and  ethical  dwarfs,  that 
is  what  we  happen  to  be.  It  is  because  on  the 
nuclear  side  we  have  been  able  to  throw  up  such 
spectacular  developments,  that  we  are  afraid  of 
one  another  and  are  living  in  an  atmosphere  of 
distrust  and  fear.  It  is  in  the  correction  of  this 
imbalance,  this  maladjustment,  which  has  thrown 
us  all  into  this  present  condition,  that,  if  we  are 
true  to  ourselves,  if  we  are  true  to  the  great  ideals 
which  we  have  announced  from  the  time  of  the 
Upanisads  and  the  Buddha  down  to  Ramakrishna 
and  Gandhiji,  if  we  are  able  to  stand  by  them, 
come  what  may,  irrespective  of  the  consequences, 
it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  help  the  world  to  settle 
down. 

Gandhiji  told  us:  “I  don’t  wish  to  live  in  a 
world  which  is  not  united.”  Another  thing  that 
he  said  was,  “A  fallen  and  prostrate  India  cannot 
be  of  any  help  to  herself  or  to  the  world.  A  free 
and  enlightened  India  can  be  of  help  to  herself  and 
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to  the  world.  I  want  my  country  to  become  free 
so  that  one  day,  if  necessary,  she  may  die  that  the 
world  may  live.”  That  is  the  principle  for  which 
this  country  has  stood.  This  country  has  not  put 
material  survival  higher  than  spiritual  values. 
Why  is  it  that,  in  our  country,  even  the  leaders  of 
politics  are  men  of  religion  for  example  Gandhiji, 
Tilak,  Sri  Aurobindo,  Swami  Vivekanand  ?  Why 
did  they  make  an  impression  on  this  country  ? 
Not  on  account  of  political  wisdom,  but  on  account 
of  the  spirit  of  austerity,  spirit  of  renunciation, 
of  which  they  were  the  exemplars;  because  they 
were  able  to  expound  in  their  own  lives  the 
austerity  for  which  this  country  has  stood. 

santo  bhumirh 

tapasd  dhdrayanti 

The  saints  by  their  tapas  sustain  this  world.  It  is  not 
the  magnates,  it  is  not  the  people  who  are  always 
immersed  in  acquiring  wealth,  possessing  it  and 
retaining  it,  adopting  a  policy  of  mere  materialism, 
it  is  not  such  people  who  have  made  this  country 
live  today.  It  lives  because  of  the  thousands  of 
people  even  in  our  own  time  who,  unknown  to 
name  and  fame,  are  suifering,  are  lacerating  their 
flesh  and  torturing  their  minds  that  the  spirit  in 
them  may  be  kept  alive.  It  is  these  people  who 
are  the  salt  of  this  country.  It  is  they  who  have 
helped  this  country  to  survive  to  this  day. 

Degenerate  as  we  are,  disrupted  as  we  are, 
fighting  as  we  are  for  personal  power  and  all  sorts 
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of  things,  there  are  certain  ideals  which  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  spirit  of  India.  The  new  tendency 
is  for  peoples  of  different  religions  to  live  together 
and  not  fight  one  another.  They  are  partners  in 
one  quest,  not  rivals  for  some  kind  of  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  It  is  that  attitude  which  we  have  to  develop. 
The  world  is  moving  towards  that  ideal.  What 
is  essential  for  it  is  a  communion  of  minds  and 
hearts.  Politics,  economics,  science  and  transport 
have  done  their  job.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to 
give  a  soul  to  this  world  which  has  found  itself  a 
body.  We  have  to  give  a  conscience  to  this  world, 
and  we  can  give  it  if  we  are  truly  Indian. 
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The  Legacy  of  Sanskrit 


A  RECENT  survey  of  old  archaeological  relics  in 
China  and  Central  Asia  has  revealed  that  Sanskrit 
has  been  dominant  in  those  regions  for  centuries. 
Some  Sanskrit  scriptures  are  reported  to  have  been 
found  on  the  great  wall  of  China.  Sanskrit  texts 
are  found  also  on  the  scrolls  and  scarves  exchanged 
between  the  emperors  of  China  and  the  dignitaries 
of  other  parts  of  Central  Asia  in  the  16th,  17th  and 
18th  centuries. 

Some  European  and  American  Universities  have 
chairs  for  Sanskrit  studies.  There  is  growing 
interest  in  Indian  thought  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  in  philosophy  and  religion;  in  psychology 
and  psychoanalysis. 

We  have  inherited  a  legacy,  great  and  precious, 
but  it  is  fatal  to  rest  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
inherited  something  unique.  The  inheritance 
should  be  invested  in  new  undertakings;  we  have 
to  start  new  achievements.  We  must  be  ever 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  In  the  different 
spheres  of  the  Sanskrit  language,  its  literature. 
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philosophy,  religion,  music,  metaphysics,  mathe¬ 
matics,  astronomy,  medicine  and  surgery,  work  is 
being  done. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  culture  enshrined  in 
the  Sanskrit  language  is  irrelevant  to  modern 
conditions.  The  higher  aspects  of  Vedic  thought, 
and  Buddha,  Mahavira  and  Asoka  also,  taught  us 
to  build  a  classless  society  where  men  and  women, 
whatever  be  their  status,  are  treated  alike.  The 
saints  of  different  regions,  Valluvar  (Tamil), 
Vemana  (Telugu),  Basava  (Kannada),  Kabir- 
panthis,  Sikhs,  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Roy  and  Gandhi 
in  recent  times,  take  us  back  to  the  essential  dignity 
of  man  emphasised  in  the  mahdvdkyas  of  the  Vedas 
and  insist  on  social  equality  and  respect  for  human 
dignity.  An  adaptive  culture  is  incompatible  with 
static  social  structures.  We  have  suffered  in  the 
past  by  our  adherence  to  outmoded  forms  and 
habits.  Social  changes  are  necessary  if  we  are  to 
build  a  united  and  progressive  India. 

The  problem  facing  the  world  today  is  that  of 
the  conflict  or  co-operation  among  the  different 
cultures.  We  have  had  a  long  tradition  of  peaceful 
co-operation  among  the  different  cultures.  From 
the  beginning  of  our  history  new  groups  have 
become  steadily  Indianised,  the  Sakas,  the  Kusanas 
and  the  Pallavas.  The  arts  and  the  crafts  they 
brought  with  them  have  been  respectfully  accepted. 
Varahamihira  in  his  Brhat-sarhhitd  says,  “The 
ydvanas  are  verily  mlecchas  but  this  science  is  well 
established  among  them.  Therefore  they  too 
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deserve  our  respect  even  as  our  own  sages.” 

mlecchd  hi  yavands  tesu  samyak  sdstram  idam 

sthitam  rsivat  te’pi  pujydh  syuh  him  punar 

daivavid  dvijdh 

Of  the  five  schools  of  astronomy,  two  are  known 
as  Romaka  (after  Rome)  and  Paulisa  (after  Paul 
of  Alexandria,  a.d.  378).  We  had  no  sense  of 
cultural  isolationism  or  intellectual  bigotry  which 
disdains  to  accept  knowledge  from  different 
regions  of  the  world. 

On  account  of  these  characteristics,  even  religion 
has  been  perpetually  adapting  itself  to  the  new 
challenges.  The  Vedic  samhitds,  the  ceremonialism 
of  the  Brdhmams  and  the  idealism  of  the  Upanisads 
could  not  become  popular  with  the  masses. 
Different  tendencies  developed.  Systems  of 
thought,  called  heterodox  because  they  did  not 
accept  the  authority  of  the  Vedas,  grew  up,  like 
Jainism  and  Buddhism.  In  the  Upanisads  we 
find  traces  of  free  thinking  which  appealed  to  the 
masses.  The  conservative  tendencies  grew  up 
on  the  basis  of  Vedic  sutras  and  veddhgas.  There 
were  tendencies  which  tried  to  reconcile  the  anti- 
Vedism  of  the  heterodox  systems  and  the  revivalism 
of  the  conservative  schools.  The  people  in  general 
followed  their  tribal  creeds.  Their  gods  and 
goddesses  were  different  from  those  of  the 
Vedic  pantheon.  These  popular  beliefs  were 
encouraged  by  the  followers  of  the  Vedas.  The 
Vrsnis,  the  Satvatas,  the  Abhiras  and  the  Yadavas 
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worshipped  Krsna  who  was  the  temporal  head 
and  spiritual  preceptor  of  these  tribes.  Some¬ 
times  a  conflict  between  the  Vedic  and  the  non- 
Vedic  prevailed.  The  struggle  between  Indra  and 
Krsna  is  symbolic  of  it.  Indra’s  defeat  means  the 
victory  of  the  popular  religion.  Krsna’s  teachings 
are  epitomised  in  the  Bhagavadglta.  There  is  no 
stress  on  the  phenomenality  of  the  world  or  the 
identification  of  the  individual  soul  with  the 
Supreme.  Bhakti  to  Krsna  is  insisted  on.  The 
Gltd  asks  us  to  work  for  lokasamgraha,  world 
solidarity  or  progress.  An  active  way  of  life, 
karma-yoga  adopts  renunciation  in  action  and  not 
of  action.  The  Gltd  religion  is  one  in  which  all 
people  could  participate.  Despite  geographical, 
climatic,  racial,  religious  and  linguistic  diversities, 
India  possesses  a  fundamental  cultural  unity. 

We  talk  about  modernity.  The  people  are  try¬ 
ing  to  get  rid  of  many  of  our  old  standards  and 
ask  for  modern  interpretation.  I  am  also  a 
modernist,  but  I  believe  that  modernism  consists 
in  preserving  whatever  is  valuable  in  our  ancient 
heritage  and  discarding  whatever  is  not  of  value. 
There  are  so  many  things  which  have  come  down 
to  us  and  which  do  not  constitute  the  glory  of  our 
culture  or  our  country.  There  are  others  which 
are  vital  factors  and  which  sustain  our  country. 
The  noted  French  writer  Andre  Malraux,  said, 
“The  problem  of  this  century  is  the  religious 
problem  and  the  discovery  of  Hindu  thought  will 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  solving  of  that 
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particular  problem.” 

We  think  we  are  democratic  but  the  basis  of 
democracy  is  sanctity  of  the  individual,  the  divine 
possibilities  which  he  has.  The  four  mahdvdkyas, 
or  great  sayings,  of  the  four  Vedas  have  been 
given  by  Sarhkaracarya  to  the  four  established 
Mutts  at  Dwarka,  Puri,  Badrinath  and  Sringeri. 
The  basis  of  democracy  has  come  down  to  us  from 
over  five  thousand  years.  The  Vedas  may  have 
been  written  in  3,000  b.c.  but  were  composed 
much  earlier.  Anyway,  what  is  called  the  demo¬ 
cratic  trend  need  not  be  regarded  as  something 
which  we  had  to  acquire  from  Western  nations 
recently.  These  trends  have  been  there. 

The  Mahdbhdrata  tells  us: 

guhyam  brahma  tad  idam  vo  bravimi 

na  mdnusdt  sresthataram  hi  kihcit. 

•  •  • 

There  is  nothing  higher  than  man  in  this  world. 
God  transcendent  is  beyond  us.  God  immanent 
is  in  man.  Every  human  being  must  be  regarded 
as  sustaining  the  possibility  of  rising  to  the  divine 
state, 

Another  thing  that  is  remarkably  modern  is  the 
rational  approach  to  the  investigation  of  problems. 
This  rational  approach  to  the  investigation  of 
problems  has  been  with  us  for  a  long  time.  Buddhau 
saranam  anviccha.  Take  the  shelter  of  reason, 
surrender  yourself  to  reason,  understanding  the 
nature  of  Reality.  Whatever  the  reality  attained, 
it  is  something  which  is  the  result  of  actual  investi- 
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gation,  the  empirical  approach  to  Reality.  Janmddy 
asya  yatah,  that  from  which  the  origin,  subsistence 
and  dissolution  of  the  world  happen,  that  is  the 
Ultimate  Reality,  the  comprehensive,  the  coherent. 

What  is  it  that  constitutes  the  fundamental  reality 
in  this  world?  The  Upanisad  tells  us  that  the 
world  was  non-existent  and  then  came  the  starry 
region,  then  vegetation,  then  animals  with  their 
perceptual  and  instinctive  concepts,  and  the  human 
intelligence  that  contained  all  science,  built  cathe¬ 
drals,  rules,  laws,  etc.,  and  ultimately  all  these 
things  converge  in  the  Supreme  Reality  of  dnanda 
or  bliss  from  which  intelligence,  mind,  life,  and 
matter  are  to  be  regarded  as  emanating.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  man  who  has  now  come  to  the  intellectual 
level  is  to  grow  to  the  spiritual  level.  He  is  to  rise 
from  the  scientific  understanding  to  a  kind  of 
harmonious  outlook  which  he  can  have.  It  is 
obviously  understood  that  this  kind  of  intellectual 
consciousness  is  not  enough.  By  this  kind  of 
knowledge  you  can  never  attain  Ultimate  Reality. 
The  Ultimate  Reality  requires  a  transformation 
of  our  whole  nature.  Just  as  the  intellectual  man 
is  higher  than  the  mental,  and  the  mental  is  higher 
than  the  vital,  so  the  spiritual  man  is  higher  than 
the  intellectual.  For  that  you  have  to  pass  through 
so  much  of  self-transformation,  self-scrutiny,  self¬ 
understanding.  The  empirical  or  what  is  called 
scientific  approach  to  Reality,  which  is  said  to  be 
a  remarkable  feature  of  modernism,  is  a  thing 
which  we  have  had  from  the  beginning  of  our 
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history.  The  most  important  thing  is  that  when 
experiences,  insights  of  Reality,  are  registered, 
they  are  registered  in  the  Vedas.  Sdstra-yonitvdt, 
Sastras  merely  register  experiences.  If  these  sdstras 
conflict  with  one  another,  samanvdya  eva  sddhuh, 
reconciliation  is  called  for.  Do  not  quarrel  about 
other  people’s  religions. 

Buddhism  has  its  origin  in  the  Upanisads. 
Kumarilabhatta  says :  vijndnavdda  nairdtmavd- 
dandm  api  upanisad  prabhdvatvam.  Even  vijnd¬ 
navdda  originated  in  the  Upanisads.  It  is  one 
reservoir  from  which,  in  different  directions,  things 
flow,  and  we  have  to  understand  the  basis  of  unity 
which  prevails.  It  is  this  reconciliation  of  all 
faiths  that  challenges  the  modern  world.  These 
different  faiths  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  opposites 
or  contradictories.  They  are  distincts  or  comple- 
mentaries.  They  will  enrich  the  human  heritage, 
if  we  are  able  to  get  them  together. 

What  is  called  secularism — mistakenly  called 
secularism — is  really  respect  for  all  faiths;  it  is  not 
giving  up  of  faiths.  Everyone  should  respect 
whatever  is  held  sacred  by  any  other  individual. 
So,  whether  it  is  democracy  or  the  scientific  ap¬ 
proach,  or  reconciliation  of  all  faiths,  which  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  modern  temper,f  all  these 
are  found  in  our  own  culture.  By  our  culture  we 
do  not  mean  the  forms  of  adoption  or  the  forms  of 
marriage.  They  may  come  and  go,  they  may 
change  but  the  fundamental  basic  verities  are 
truths  of  the  heart,  truths  of  the  spirit.  These  are 
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the  things  which  are  permanent,  ceaseless,  and 
cannot  be  superseded  by  any  kind  of  novelties  or 
any  kind  of  advances  which  science  or  history  may 
make. 

Another  criticism  that  is  made  against  us  is, 
“Oh,  these  Indians  do  not  look  upon  the  world 
as  substantial.”  It  is  something  which  is  illusory; 
it  is  magical;  it  is  a  phantasmagoria  and  nothing 
more  than  that.  This  may  be  applied  to  some 
interpretations  of  the  Advaita  Venddnta,  but 
Sarhkara  himself  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  party  to 
it.  There  are  ever  so  many  doctrines  in  the 
country  apart  from  Advaita  Vedanta.  Even  Advaita 
Vedanta  does  not  bring  you  down  to  the  dismissal 
of  the  world  as  a  mere  illusion  or  phantasmagoria. 
The  world  is  something  evident;  it  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  non-existent,  because  we  apprehend; 
it  is  not  to  be  dismissed  as  a  dream.  So' the  funda¬ 
mental  distinction  between  waking  and  dream  is 
experienced.  Therefore,  the  world  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  something  which  is  fleeting.  It  may 
not  be  permanent,  it  may  not  be  eternal,  but  this 
whole  programme,  this  epic  process  starting  with 
matter,  coming  up  to  life,  consciousness  and  then 
to  intelligence  and  then  dissolving  itself  in  the 
Absolute  is  a  historical  phenomenon.  Its  purpose 
is  brahma  loka  or  the  Kingdom  of  God,  where 
each  individual  becomes  a  free  spirit.  Therefore  if 
the  significance  of  history,  the  significance  of  the 
scientific  approach,  the  significance  of  the  re¬ 
conciliation  of  the  faiths,  the  significance  of  the 
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basis  of  democracy  are  to  be  regarded  as  characte¬ 
ristics  of  the  modern  age,  we  need  not  go  far  to 
find  them.  We  find  them  in  our  own  scriptures. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  essential  that  we  should  not 
lose  our  moorings;  we  should  not  be  absorbed  or 
fascinated  by  the  new-fangled  ideas.  What  is 
happening  today  is  that  even  the  students  do  not 
have  a  perception  of  the  values  of  our  country. 
They  do  not  know  what  it  is  that  they  are  missing. 
It  is  because  they  are  missing  that  that  there  is  so 
much  of  lawlessness  and  indiscipline  today.  If 
you  get  them  back  to  these  things  and  make  them 
understand  that  the  fundamentals  of  our  religion 
are  most  scientific,  most  democratic,  most  har¬ 
monious  and  most  significant,  so  far  as  the  historic 
process  is  concerned,  we  will  be  doing  a  valuable 
service. 
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The  Mahabharata  and  the 
Bhagavadgita 


The  Mahabharata  is  a  perceptive  record  of  a  great 
period  of  India’s  history.  We  cannot  say  that 
this  is  the  work  of  a  single  author.  The  great 
Vyasa  himself  mentions  five  direct  pupils.  It  has 
passed  through  different  stages  marked  by  the 
names,  Jaya,  Bhdrata  and  Mahabharata.  There 
are  many  editions,  manuscripts,  translations,  in 
different  languages. 

The  Mahabharata  is  not  merely  a  historic  work 
but  it  reflects  the  dynamic  culture  of  India.  The 
first  verse  is  : 

ndrdyanarh  namaskrtya  naram  caiva  narottamam 

devfnh  sarasvatJm  caiva  tato  jayam  udirayet 

Ndrdyana  and  Nara,  the  divine  and  the  human, 
their  personal  encounters  and  discussions  of 
dharma,  artha,  kdma  and  moksa,  are  to  be  found 
here.  It  is  said  that  what  is  found  here  may  be 
found  elsewhere  but  what  is  not  found  here  cannot 
be  found  elsewhere.  The  poetic,  imaginative  and 
questing  spirit,  the  deeper  thoughts  and  emotions. 
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not  easy  sentiments,  find  expression  in  this  great 
epic.  We  come  across  characters,  varied  and 
many,  who  have  entered  into  the  bloodstream  of 
our  history.  They  are  known  also  in  Indo-China, 
Indonesia,  Cambodia,  Thailand  and  other  places. 

We  had  peaks  of  splendour  in  the  past  as  well 
as  abysses  of  squalor.  There  is  a  providential 
government.  The  Mahdbhdrata  insists  on  integ¬ 
rity.  It  is  never  right  to  do  wrong.  “Whatever 
you  sow,  that  you  will  also  reap.”  Wrong-doing 
is  punished  sooner  or  later  in  unhappiness  and 
failure.  Right  action  is  rewarded  in  well-being 
and  success.  Intelligence,  goodness,  wisdom  and 
integrity  are  to  be  practised.  Ignorance,  dis¬ 
honesty,  avarice  and  fraud  are  to  be  avoided. 
We  should  reject  the  temptation  to  be  dishonest 
and  unscrupulous.  To  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
on  occasions  to  be  less  than  honest  is  false.  A 
life  of  discipline,  of  dharma,  is  exalted.  A  lawless 
society  cannot  long  survive.  The  Ultimate  is 
Immutable  Reality  and  Absolute  Love.  These 
lessons  are  instilled  in  our  minds  by  the  incidents 
and  episodes  of  the  Mahdbhdrata. 

If  India  possesses  a  fundamental  unity  far  more 
profound  than  what  her  geographical  isolation  or 
political  history  suggests,  it  is  due  to  the  influence 
of  this  great  epic.  The  unity  transcends  diversities 
of  race,  colour,  language  and  sect. 

yathd  samudro  bhagavdn  yathd  merur  mahdgirih 

ubhau  khydtau  ratnanidhl  tathd  bhdratam  ucyate 
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The  invincibility  of  gentleness  is  insisted  on. 

mrdund  ddrunam  hanti,  mrdund  hanty  addrunam 

ndsddhyam  mrdund  kincit  tasmdt  tlksnatararh 

mrduh 

•  • 

The  Mahdbhdrata,  though  it  deals  with  the  selfish¬ 
ness  of  princes,  indifference  of  classes,  wars  and 
threats  of  war,  ends  with  an  invocation  of  peace. 

The  Gftd  is  a  comprehensive  treatise  speaking  of 
universal  religion.  Brahma  Vidyd  is  metaphysical 
knowledge.  Yoga  Sdstra  is  ethical  discipline. 
Krsndrjuna  Sarhvdda  is  spiritual  realization.  Every 
religion  requires  metaphysics  and  ethics  resulting 
in  experience.  You  have  these  three  things  men¬ 
tioned  here.  Metaphysical  knowledge,  or  brahma 
vidyd,  suggests  to  you  a  rational  approach.  It 
gives  you  an  idea  that  this  universe  is  not  a  chance 
product,  or  the  product  of  any  kind  of  chaos,  but 
has  a  mysterious  Presence  governing  .it  at  every 
stage.  In  the  Taittirjya  Upanisad  you  are  called 
upon  to  look  at  the  cosmic  universe  and  find  out 
whether  it  is  self-sustaining,  self-maintaining,  or 
whether  it  depends  on  a  superior  Presence  govern¬ 
ing  it.  A  metaphysical,  moral,  rational  approach 
gives  you  the  idea  that  there  is  a  Supreme.  But 
mere  knowledge  is  not  enough.  By  mere  vdkydrtha 
you  cannot  attain  the  spiritual  goal.  You  must 
undergo  a  transmutation  of  your  own  nature,  a 
complete  remaking  of  yourself,  and  strive  to  get 
rid  of  things  which  are  undivine,  unhealthy  and 
uncreative  in  your  nature. 
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Yoga  is  the  discipline  by  which  you  transform 
yourself  and  if  you  have  the  knowledge  and 
practice,  the  discipline  and  the  truth,  it  becomes 
one  with  your  being.  Krsndrjuna  samvdda  is  the 
personal  communion  of  the  individual  with  the 
Supreme.  It  is  the  contact  with  the  Supreme.  It 
is  the  experience  of  the  Supreme.  The  two  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  two  diverse  entities.  Every 
individual  has  a  fragment  of  the  spirit  of  God.  The 
reality  is  one,  but  it  is  made  twofold,  nara  and 
Ndrdyana.  They  are  always  there,  God  is  your 
eternal  Companion.  Whatever  you  may  do, 
wherever  you  are.  He  is  your  Companion.  Ndrdyana 
is  the  Friend  of  us  all;  nara  is  the  ordinary  indi¬ 
vidual  symbolized  here  by  the  great  Arjuna. 

In  other  words,  the  end  of  all  human  eifort  is 
this  personal  communion  with  the  Supreme ; 
samvdda  means  communion  or  realization. 

There  are  different  ways,  different  systems,  by 
which  you  can  reach  the  Supreme.  But,  as  will, 
heart  and  reason  constitute  the  human  spirit,  so 
karma  mdrga,  bhakti  mdrga  and  jiidna  mdrga  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  exclusive  of  one  another.  In 
every  human  individual,  these  three  go  together. 

Every  human  being  is  called  upon  to  take  part 
in  the  struggle  of  life  in  its  supreme  endeavour  to 
better  itself.  That  is  the  purpose  for  which  we 
are  created.  There  are  some  who  at  a  critical  time 
try  to  abstain  from  action  and  get  out  of  the  battle 
of  life.  You  find  the  Gitd  opening  with  such  a 
predicament.  Arjuna  says : 
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na  kankse  vijayam  krsna 
na  ca  rayam  sukhdni  ca 
kirk  no  rdjyena  govinda 
kirn  bhogair  jlvitena  vd 

Madhusudana  Saraswati  commenting  on  it  says: 
“Arjuna  wants  to  become  a  samydsi;  he  wants|to 
get  out  of  the  world  and  not  participate  in  the 
struggle.”  Then  it  is  that  Krsna  comes ^  to  the 
rescue  and  tells  him,  “It  is  unworthy  of  you.” 

kutas  tvd  kasmalamidath 
visame  samupasthitam 
andryajustam  asvargyath 
aklrtikaram  arjuna 

“What  you  are  intending  to  do  is  unworthy  of  your 
ancestors.  It  will  not  give  you  any  kind  of  reputa¬ 
tion  in  this  life  or  the  other  life.  Your  weakness 
of  heart  is  petty,  mean,  unworthy  of  you.  Take 
up  the  gdndlva  and  fight.” 

Whatever  work  you  do,  whatever  purpose  is 
enjoined  on  you,  do  it,  thinking  of  the  Supreme, 
realizing  that  the  Omnipresent  is  always  there, 
wherever  you  are.  Everywhere  the  Supreme  is 
there  beside  you. 

All  that  we  are  called  upon  to  do  is  to  develop 
the  spirit  of  renunciation  and  participate  in  the 
world’s  activities.  The  Gltd  concludes: 

yatra  yogesvarah  krsno 
yatra  pdrtho  dhanurdharah 
tatra  srlr  vijayo  bhutir 
dhruvd  nltir  matir  mama 
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Wherever  you  have  the  contemplative  wisdom  of 
Sri  Krsna  and  the  practical  efficiency  of  Arjuna, 
there  you  will  find  prosperity,  victory  and  every¬ 
thing  else. 

The  Bhagavadgitd  is  one  of  the  most  universal 
scriptures  of  the  world.  In  introducing  the  English 
translation  by  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  Warren  Hast¬ 
ings  wrote  with  great  prescience:  “When  the 
British  Empire  is  lost  in  oblivion,  when  its  sources 
of  wealth  and  prosperity  are  not  remembered, 
this  scripture  and  the  lessons  it  contains  will 
continue  to  inspire  millions  of  people  in  this 
world.”  That  was  the  first  English  translation 
of  the  Gita. 

The  Bhagavadgitd  recognizes  the  nature  of  man, 
the  needs  of  man,  and  tries  to  fulfil  all  of  them.  It 
points  out  how  the  human  being  is  a  rational  one, 
an  ethical  one  and  a  spiritual  one.  All  these  three 
aspects  constitute  the  nature  of  man.  Nothing 
can  give  him  fulfilment  unless  it  satisfies  his  reason, 
his  ethical  conscience;  more  than  all,  it  must  be  a 
spiritual  experience.  A  man  who  does  not  possess 
these  different  aspects,  who  does  not  harmonize 
them,  is  not  truly  human.  The  question  of  this 
world,  its  nature,  whether  it  has  any  pattern  or  not, 
arises  in  every  thinking  mind.  This  world  is 
perpetually  superseding  itself,  is  continually  pass¬ 
ing  away,  is  being  devoured  by  death — the  greatest 
works  of  art,  the  greatest  works  of  architecture, 
empires,  all  these  things  come  and  go;  nations 
come  up  to  the  surface,  swim  for  a  little  while  and 
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sink  later.  If  this  all-devouring  death  is  the 
characteristic  of  this  world,  you  are  bound  to  ask: 
Is  this  all,  or  is  there  anything  beyond  it?  This 
is  everlasting,  anddi,  ananta,  this  is  what  the  nature 
of  the  world  is.  But  is  there  anything  eternal? 
There  is  a  distinction  between  the  Eternal  which  is 
Supreme,  unchanging  and  unchangeable,  and  the 
everlasting,  which  goes  on  from  stage  to  stage, 
goes  on  from  one  epoch  to  another. 

The  metaphysical  quest,  the  religious  inquiry, 
starts  with  this  experience  of  the  evanescence, 
the  transitoriness  of  life,  the  tyranny  of  time 
to  which  we  are  all  subject.  We  ask:  Is 
time  all  ?  Is  death  all?  Is  annihilation  all?  Or 
is  there  a  timeless  element?  Is  there  a  deathless 
element,  an  element  which  devours  death,  kdla 
kdlo,  something  which  devours  that  kdlal  Every 
religious  being  asks  these  questions.  The  Upanisad 
seer  says:  “Lead  me  from  the  unreal  to  the  real, 
from  death  to  immortality,  from  darkness  to 
light.”  He  recognizes  that  this  world  is  darkness, 
transitory,  evanescent,  unreal.  Is  there  anything 
real?  Is  there  anything  which  supersedes  this 
darkness?  Is  there  anything  which  leads  us  from 
death  to  immortality. 

But  this  real  hunger  for  reality  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  a  reality.  Simply  because  we  want 
a  thing,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  there  is  something 
answering  to  it.  It  may  be  wishful  thinking. 
Therefore,  as  intellectual  beings,  as  beings  who  are 
reflective,  we  want  to  know  whether  there  is  any- 
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thing  corresponding  to  the  desire  of  the  human 
heart.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  this  world;  quite 
true,  but  is  there  another  world?  Is  there  a  reality 
which  satisfies  us?  That  is  the  question  we  ask. 
We  can  answer  that  question  in  different  ways. 
The  Bhagavadglta  says :  Brahmavidyd  is  meta¬ 
physics,  is  the  knowledge  of  reality.  Yoga  sdstra 
is  the  ethical  discipline  which  should  translate  that 
knowledge  into  realization.  When  you  have  the 
realization,  you  see  God  face  to  face,  Krsndrjuna 
samvdda — the  confrontation  of  the  human  indi¬ 
vidual  by  the  Supreme.  The  meeting  of  the  /  and 
the  Thou,  narasakham  ndrdyanam  saranam  prapadye 
— narasakha  being  the  human  individual,  Ndrdyana 
the  Eternal  Companion  Who  is  to  be  found  all 
through. 

When  we  talk  about  brahmavidyd,  we  adopt  a 
scientific  approach.  We  look  at  this  world  and 
ask  the  question  whether  this  world,  which  has 
developed  from  the  molten  mass  of  fire  and  from 
the  amoeba  to  human  beings,  to  spiritual  beings, 
whether  this  is  a  product  of  chance,  is  it  a  matter 
of  accident;  is  chaos  the  ruling  principle,  is  caprice 
the  order  of  reality?  You  find  that  the  answer 
is,  “No”. 

The  Gitd  tells  us :  tadviddhi  pranipdtena, 
Pariprasna  is  the  logical  enquiry.  The  Taittiriya 
Upanisad  calls  it  manana.  There  is  that  great 
chapter  which  starts  by  saying:  bhrgurvai  vdrunih 
varunam  pitaram  upasasdra  adhlhi  bhagavo  brahmeti 
yatovd  imdni  bhutdni  jdyante  yena  jdtdni  jlvanti 
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yat  praycntyabhisarhvisanti  tad  vijijhdsasva  tad 
brahma  tapasd  brahma  vijijhdsasva  tapo  brahmeti. 

You  will  find  there  the  son  approaching  his 
father  and  asking  him,  “Is  there  any  reality  answer¬ 
ing  to  Brahman  and  what  should  be  the  na¬ 
ture  of  that  reality?  Is  it  something  compre¬ 
hensive,  coherent?  Does  it  make  any  sense 
of  the  mass  of  this  world?”  And  the  father 
replies:  “That  from  which  all  things  arise,  by 
which  they  are  sustained,  into  which  they  are 
swallowed  up,  that  is  the  Ultimate  Reality.  There 
is  no  use  of  my  talking  to  you.  Tapasd  brahma 
vijijhdsasva — by  tapas,  by  austerity,  by  reflection, 
you  try  to  understand  what  the  nature  of  that 
Reality  is.  Tapo  brahma,  there  is  no  other  Reality 
here.  Tapas  itself  is  Brahman/'  Panini  says: 
tapa  dlocana.  Locana  is  the  first  look;  dlocana 
is  the  second  look.  You  try  to  discover  by  a 
review  of  the  nature  of  this  world  whether  there 
is  anything  really  permanent,  and  the  answer  is 
there. 

Here  is  a  rational  survey,  a  scientific  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nature  of  experience,  an  unravelling 
of  the  mystery  of  nature,  a  penetrating  into  the 
heart  of  Reality  and  discovering  that  this  world 
is  rooted  in  a  spirit  of  bliss,  in  a  spirit  of  freedom. 
It  is  that  that  constitutes  Reahty.  Here  is  no 
dogma,  here  is  no  authority:  we  do  not  say,  “So 
and  so  said  this;  therefore,  accept  it.”  As  the 
Buddha  said:  ''pariksya  bhiksavo  grdhyam  mad 
vaco  ndtha  gauravdt.  Do  not  accept  my  words 
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out  of  gaurava,  or  regard  for  me;  parlksya — after 
testing  them  by  logic  and  putting  them  to  the 
test  of  life,  then  it  is  that  you  should  discover 
whether  there  is  any  absolute  Reality  in  this  world 
or  not.” 

Theoretical  recognition  is  one  thing;  practical 
realization  is  quite  another.  Vakyarthajhdnam  na 
amrtam:  by  vdkydrtha  jndna  you  can  never  attain 
eternal  life.  You  have  to  refashion  yourself,  you 
have  to  remake  your  nature,  you  have  to  pass 
through  the  crucible  of  life.  Unless  you  are  able 
to  do  that,  you  will  never  reach  the  truth  of  what 
you  have  learnt  by  your  intellect.  Intellectual 
recognition  is  quite  different  from  practical  realiza¬ 
tion.  If  you  wish  to  achieve  practical  realization, 
you  must  allow  the  truth  of  things  to  penetrate 
into  your  whole  nature.  Our  human  nature  is  a 
discordant  medley  of  many  elements — body,  life,, 
mind,  intellect  and  spirit.  These  things  fight  with 
one  another:  our  life  is  a  scene  of  conflict,  and 
unless  we  are  able  to  resolve  that  conflict  and  make 
ourselves  co-ordinated  human  beings,  we  will 
never  be  able  to  reach  the  truth  of  what  we  have 
learnt  by  intellect.  Intellectual  realization  is  one 
thing;  practical  experience,  making  it  into  a  con¬ 
suming  fire  which  so  shapes  our  nature  and  makes 
us  different  from  what  we  are,  giving  us  new  eyes 
to  see  the  whole  world  with,  is  something  very 
different. 

So  yoga  sdstra  comes  in.  After  brahmayidyd, 
metaphysical  realization,  we  have  to  pass  through 
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devotion,  meditation,  yoga,  whatever  we  may  call 
it.  All  these  exercises  are  dictated  to  us  so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  transform  our  nature  and  make 
of  ourselves  different  human  beings  altogether.  If 
we  do  that,  truth  will  be  revealed  to  us.  We  shall 
stand  face  to  face  with  the  Supreme  just  as  Arjuna 
stood  before  Krsna.  He  is  there  all  the  time,  our 
Eternal  Companion:  vihdra  sayydsana  bhojanesu; 
whatever  work  we  may  do,  whatever  activities  we 
may  be  engaged  in,  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to 
attain  direct  encounter  with  the  Supreme  Reality. 
We  have  an  insight  into  the  truth  of  things.  When 
we  have  that  insight  into  the  truth  of  things,  we  will 
recognize  that  our  logical  descriptions  are  in¬ 
adequate  accounts  of  the  nature  of  the  Reality, 
halting,  imperfect,  yato  vdco  nivartante  aprdpya 
manasd  saha  manas;  and  our  words  are  unable  to 
express  the  name  of  that  Reality.  Buddha  again 
says:  anaksarasya  dharmasya.  The  truth  cannot 
be  expressed  by  aksara.  Others  may  show  us  the 
path:  but  we  have  to  travel  alone. 

People,  therefore,  who  believe  in  religion  as  an 
experience  of  truth,  as  an  encounter  of  the  Reality, 
will  never  quarrel  about  the  names  which  they  give 
to  God.  They  will  never  quarrel  about  the  ap¬ 
proaches  by  which  one  gets  to  God.  They  will  tell 
us  that  God  is  there  in  our  inmost  heart;  He  is  the 
secret  of  our  being;  He  is  the  Lord  of  our  inner 
chamber.  There  He  is  if  we  have  the  perception 
to  see  that  He  dwells  there,  hidden.  Because  we 
have  so  many  other  interests  in  life.  He  is  there 
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unrecognized.  If  we  are  able  to  unveil  the  secret, 
we  see  Him  face  to  face.  It  is  at  that  moment  that 
you  will  find  that  God  has  possessed  you.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  our  trying  to  get  at  God,  not  a 
question  of  our  having  an  idea;  but  the  idea  must 
have  us,  God  must  take  hold  of  us,  possess  us, 
make  us  different  beings  altogether. 

This  is  what  has  given  this  hospitality,  this 
breadth  of  view  to  our  culture.  It  is  the  thing 
which  makes  us  believe  that  we  must  have  a  rational 
knowledge,  metaphysics,  or  brahmavidyd.  We  must 
pass  through  the  ethical  discipline  or  yoga  sdstra. 
Then  we  will  have  Krsndrjuna  samvdda — the  direct 
communion  of  the  human  soul  with  the  Divine. 
When  we  have  that,  we  will  be  different  men. 

One  may  be  a  yogi,  one  may  be  a  bhogi.  One 
may  be  like  this  or  like  that.  But  the  one  essential 
thing  will  be  that  we  will  be  clothed  in  the  Supreme; 
our  great  anchorage  will  be  in  the  Divine,  and 
whatever  we  do  will  reflect  the  nature  of  the  Divine. 
No  doubt  will  paralyse  our  minds,  no  kind  of 
desolation  will  overtake  us. 

Each  man  will  have  to  pass  through  this  great 
conflict  as  in  the  Arjuna  visdda  yoga.  No  man 
who  does  not  doubt  or  despair  is  truly  alive.  It 
was  Jesus  who  said  “My  God,  My  God,  why  hast 
Thou  forsaken  me?”  Draupadi  in  the  Mahdbhdrata 
cried  out  when  she  was  in  great  distress.  “I  do  not 
have  my  husbands  here.  Not  even  you,  O  God: 
you  have  all  deserted  me.  I  stand  alone  in  the 
nakedness  of  my  loneliness,  of  my  utter  depen- 
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dence.”  It  is  at  that  moment  that  the  Supreme 
takes  hold  of  us,  takes  us  out  and  fashions  our 
nature.  Therefore,  we  have  in  the  Bhagavadgitd 
a  thing  which  is  rational,  ethical  and  spiritual. 
Every  side  of  human  nature  is  answered  by  it,  is 
fulfilled  by  it. 
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Samkaracarya 


In  our  spiritual  tradition,  which  has  extended  over 
3,000  to  4,000  years  at  least,  whenever  there  were 
critical  times  in  our  history,  great  exponents  of 
our  tradition  arose  and  gave  it  a  fresh  lease  of  life. 

Samkaracarya  is  one  of  the  immortals  of  India’s 
cultural  history.  You  will  find  that,  like  other 
exponents  in  this  country,  he  never  claimed  for 
himself  any  kind  of  originality  for  his  teachings. 
His  originality  was  in  reinterpreting  the  great 
traditions  of  the  country  to  suit  the  conditions  of 
the  time.  He  reinterpreted  the  teachings  of  the 
Upanisads,  the  Bhagavadgltd,  etc.,  in  a  manner 
which  would  appeal  to  the  cultivated  minds  of  his 
generation.  His  reinterpretation  was  in  the  form 
of  a  new  creation.  Even  today  it  has  a  great 
appeal  to  us. 

Saihkara’s  writings  show  great  intellectual  power, 
logical  precision  and  emotional  profundity.  He 
was  a  man  in  whom  all  aspects  of  human  life  were 
represented,  but  the  tradition  itself  is  an  age-old 
tradition. 
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The  Rg  Veda  says: 

tad  visnoh  paramam  padam,  sadd  pasyanti  surayah, 

diviva  caksur  dtatam 

As  the  naked  eye  sees  the  riot  of  colour  in  the  sky, 
so  the  eye  of  the  soul  sees  the  dwelling  place  of  the 
divine;  pasyanti  is  the  word  used.  You  find  again 
that  in  the  Bhagavadgitd  reference  is  made  to  this : 
brahma  sarhsparsa,  the  touching  of  Brahman.  We 
have  to  taste  Reality,  ^amkara  tells  us :  anubhavd- 
vasdnameva  vidyd phalam;  the  fruit  of  knowledge  is 
the  gaining  of  experience. 

Religion  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  dogmatic  con¬ 
formity.  It  is  not  a  question  of  ceremonial  piety. 
It  is  not  merely  going  through  the  ritual  prescribed 
to  us.  It  is  the  remaking  of  your  own  self,  the 
transformation  of  your  nature.  Unless  that  kind 
of  experience  occurs,  you  are  not  an  authentically 
religious  man.  A  man  of  that  character  is  free 
from  fear,  free  from  hatred:  abhaya,  ahirhsd,  fear¬ 
lessness,  non-hatred.  They  are  the  characteristics 
of  a  truly  religious  soul.  Many  of  us  profess  to 
be  religious  and  adopt  certain  things  which  are 
forms  of  religion,  but  that  inward  transformation 
which  marks  out  a  genuine  religious  soul  from 
others  is  not  present  in  many  of  us.  What  we 
attempt  through  religion  is  to  get  into  that  world 
of  spirit. 

Human  beings  have  come  to  the  intellectual 
stage.  They  have  yet  a  higher  stage  to  attain.  It 
is  the  stage  of  spiritual  fulfilment;  from  vijndna 
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we  have  to  cross  over  to  dnanda.  It  is  that  transi¬ 
tion  which  is  effected  by  the  discipline  of  religion. 
Every  religious  being  attempts  to  rise  above  his 
incomplete,  unfinished,  unregenerate  nature  and 
attain  completeness,  and  that  completeness  can  be 
realised  only  by  those  who  pass  through  great 
ethical  discipline,  practise  spiritual  exercises  and 
are  able  to  say:  “I  have  seen  God” — veddhametam 
purusam  mahdntam  dditya  varnarh  tamasah 
parastdt;  I  have  known  the  Supreme,  the  brilliant 
suncoloured  deity  dwelling  beyond  the  clouds.  It 
is  such  a  man  who  does  not  merely  say:  “God 
exists” ;  he  realises  God  in  the  pulse  of  his  being. 
He  is  able  to  say  from  his  own  personal  experience : 
“I  have  seen  God”.  It  is  that  kind  of  experience 
that  all  religious  people  should  aim  at.  And 
iSamkara  is  the  exponent  of  spiritual  life. 

When  once  you  have  experience,  you  try  to 
express  it  in  words,  in  logical  propositions,  but  oui 
seers  have  said  it  cannot  be  expressed  adequately 
through  verbal  symbols  or  logical  propositions: 
yato  vdco  nivartante  aprdpya  manasd  saha;  words 
alone  will  not  be  able  to  express  it.  They  return 
baffled,  unable  to  bring  out  the  wealth  and 
immensity  of  that  Supreme.  So  said  the  Buddha: 
anaksarasya  dharmasya  srutih  kd  desand  ca  kd; 
where  is  the  scripture,  where  is  the  teaching  for 
that  which  is  inexpressible  by  letters?  For  the 
truth  which  is  inexpressible  by  letters,  there  is 
no  a  scripture,  there  is  no  teaching.  Each  man 
has  to  find  it  himself.  It  is  the  lonely  seeker; 
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and  when  he  attains  the  Supreme,  he  becomes 
radiant  with  a  different  kind  of  countenance.  He  is 
a  man  possessed  of  God. 

It  is,  therefore,  said  that  it  is  not  easy  to  express 
this  mystery  of  the  Godhead  in  words: 

agrdhyam,  alaksanam,  acintyam,  avyapadesyam, 

ekdtma-pratyayasdram,  prapancopasamam,  sdn~ 

tarn,  sivam,  advaitam 

We  can  only  express  it  in  the  words  of  the 
Mdndukya  Upanisad:  inexpressible,  sdntam, 
sivam,  advaitam,  non-dual.  Man  is  still  in  the 
logical  stage.  He  wants  to  express  himself  through 
words,  through  categories.  So  the  Bhdgavata 
tells  us :  brahmeti  paramdtmeti  bhagavdn  iti 
sabdayate.  Brahma,  the  transcendent  Reahty 
which  goes  beyond  space  and  time,  which  cannot 
be  expressed  through  the  categories  of  logic,  that 
God  above  all  gods,  that  is  Brahma.  But  do  not 
imagine  that  this  is  inaccessible  Reality.  It  is 
there,  deepest  in  your  being.  Atman  is  yourself, 
paramdtman  is  the  deepest  self  in  you.  When 
you  go  to  the  nature  of  your  inward  life,  your 
consciousness,  you  feel  there  the  reality  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  Therefore  you  call  him  Paramdtmd, 
and  when  you  look  at  the  cosmos  and  you  take 
yourself  as  part  of  the  whole  being,  you  call  him 
Bhagavdn,  the  cosmic  lord,  and  your  attempt, 
therefore,  is  to  get  into  communion  with  Him, 
Krsndrjuna  sarhvdda;  the  predicament  which  every 
individual  passes  through,  of  seeing  God  face  to 
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face,  is  the  thing  given  there.  Brahma,  Paramdtmd 
and  Bhagavdn  are  different  names  which  you  give 
to  the  one  inexpressible  wonder  and  mystery  which 
you  feel  in  the  depths  of  your  being.  Because  they 
describe  differently,  do  not  imagine  they  are 
different.  They  are  different  statuses  of  one  and 
the  same  being:  Paramdtman,  when  you  refer  to 
your  own  self;  Bhagavdn,  when  you  look  upon 
him  as  the  cosmic  lord;  Brahman,  when  you  look 
upon  him  as  the  Transcendent  Supreme. 

There  are,  however,  so  many  individuals  who 
have  come  as  messengers  of  the  great  light,  who 
have  come  to  enhghten  the  world,  as  ^arhkara- 
carya  says  in  his  Gitd  Bhdsya.  All  the  prophets 
and  saints  have  been  messengers  of  that  supreme 
hght.  They  have  been  born  in  this  world;  they 
assume  these  roles  to  enlighten  us,  to  make  us 
approach  the  Supreme;  they  are  symbols,  so  to 
say,  of  that  supreme  light  whose  splendour  our 
eyes  cannot  stand.  Therefore,  they  come  to  us 
in  these  different  ways  and  we  try  to  approach  the 
saints,  dcdryas,  etc.,  as  the  people  who  lead  us 
from  one  stage  to  another.  That  is  the  Supreme 
Reality.  It  has  different  phases,  Bhagavdn, 
Paramdtmd  and  the  messengers  of  the  supreme 
light,  dcdryas,  avatdras,  etc. 

What  exactly  did  Sarhkara  mean  by  looking 
upon  this  world  as  something  subordinate?  The 
Supreme  is  the  Transcendent  Reahty.  This  world 
has  its  own  reality  but  of  a  lower  nature,  an  em¬ 
pirical  existence  as  he  called  it,  vyavahdrika,  not 
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paramdrthika.  It  is  not  the  dreams  of  any  man. 
The  Sutra  Bhdsya  opens  with  one  of  these  great 
statements : 

evamayam  anddir  ananto  naisargiko  mithyd 

pratyayah  rupah :  kartrtva  bhoktrtva  pravartakah : 

sarvaloka  pratyaksah: 

It  is  evident  to  the  whole  world,  sarva  loka 
pratyaksam.  It  is  not  merely  a  dream  of  your  own 
mind.  It  is  there,  spread  out.  It  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  something  ephemeral,  seen  only  by  one 
individual  and  not  by  others.  In  a  number  of 
places  in  the  sutras  it  is  said  you  cannot  look 
upon  it  as  non-existent.  If  it  were  non-existent, 
you  could  not  apprehend  it.  That  apprehension 
of  the  world  indicates  its  existence  and  not  non¬ 
existence.  It  is  not  be  equated  with  dream  be¬ 
cause  there  are  fundamental  distinctions  between 
the  waking  state  and  the  dreaming  state.  So  it  is 
not  svapna,  it  is  not  non-existent,  it  is  anddi;  and 
every  human  individual  who  is  born  in  this  world 
is  a  participant  in  this  cosmos.  It  is  not  to  be 
equated  with  the  fundamental  reality,  but  not  to 
be  confused  with  mere  illusory  existence  either, 
^amkara  has  said  in  several  places  that  this  whole 
sarhsdra  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  reach 
moksah:  moksayate  samsdrah.  We  are  born  in 
this  world  to  grasp  the  opportunities  which  this 
world  gives  us,  so  that  we  can  rise  from  this  world 
into  that  stage  of  enlightenment. 

Many  people  begin  to  argue:  “Was  he  a 
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defender  of  caste?  Was  he  a  defender  of  all  these 
distinctions?”  Whatever  it  may  be,  there  is  one 
statement  in  his  Bhasya  where  he  raises  the  question 
as  to  who  are  entitled  to  be  eligible  for  salvation 
and  he  gives  the  answer,  purusamdtra  sambandhi- 
bhih;  “Whoever  has  the  human  element  in  him 
is  ehgible  for  enlightenment  and  salvation.”  It 
does  not  matter  whether  he  belongs  to  this  or 
that  caste.  These  things  do  not  make  any  kind  of 
real  distinction.  If  you  are  able  to  have  the  truly 
human  element  in  you,  you  are  eligible  forenlighten- 
ment  and  for  salvation.  You  can  attain  jhdna. 
There  are  instances  of  people  who  were  not  of 
liigher  caste  but  who  have  attained  salvation. 

Once  you  have  attained  enlightenment,  what 
happens  to  you?  Do  you  disappear  ?  The 
knower  of  Brahman  becomes  Brahman.  In  what 
way?  Does  he  leave  this  world?  There  is  a 
section  in  the  Sutras  which  says :  Apdntaritatamas, 
Vasistha,  Bhrgu,  Ndrada,  Sanatkumdra,  they  were 
all  possessors  of  supreme  wisdom,  they  were  all 
enlightened  souls,  they  were  working  in  this  world. 
It  is  when  the  cosmic  process  comes  to  an  end, 
when  all  evil  is  removed,  when  all  iniquity  is 
curbed,  when  all  human  beings  rise  to  the  in¬ 
corruptible  state,  it  is  then  that  the  sun  ceases  and 
comes  to  be  cold.  Till  then  we  are  more  identified 
with  the  Supreme  Lord  governing  this  universe 
and  not  with  the  transcendent  Brahman.  Its 
realisation  is  there  in  your  hearts,  but  so  far  as 
the  world  is  concerned,  you  still  converse  with 
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the  Cosmic  Lord  or  Bhagavan. 

Appayya  Dikshitar  says  : 

bhdsyakdro'pi  atispas{am  muktasya  sagunesvara 
bhdvdpattim  dha 

He  makes  out  that  Saihkara  is  talking  about  the 
nature  of  jlvanmukta  or  mukta.  He  tells  us  the 
Supreme  Lord  presides  over  this  universe  and  it  is 
when  this  cosmic  process  is  closed  that  all  of  them 
get  identified  with  the  Supreme  Reality. 

You  find,  therefore,  in  Saihkara’s  works  religion 
as  experience.  It  is  impossible  to  express  it  in 
logical  words.  So  be  hospitable  to  every  approxi¬ 
mation,  to  every  description.  Do  not  develop  that 
spirit  of  egotism  which  makes  you  believe,  “I 
have  seen  God  and  the  way  in  which  I  saw  God 
is  the  way  in  which  other  people  should  also  see 
God.”  There  are  as  many  ways  cf  reaching  God 
as  there  are  human  hearts  in  this  world.  Each 
one  of  them  has  that  divine  principle  in  him  and 
the  pathway  is  the  pathway  written  in  the  blood 
of  his  heart.  Man  in  this  world,  till  he  attains 
that  salvation,  has  to  work.  Even  Sri  Krsna  and 
Janaka,  though  they  were  people  who  were  possess¬ 
ed  of  wisdom  walked  the  path  of  this  world ;  they 
tried  to  help  us  to  raise  ourselves.  These  emanci¬ 
pated  souls  have  got  their  functions  to  perform  till 
this  world  is  rolled  up. 

Here  is  a  religion  which  does  not  ask  you  to 
accept  anything  on  authority.  It  does  not  say 
‘Thus  said  the  Lord’.  It  asks  you  to  test  for 
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yourself,  to  understand  what  you  are  here  for. 
This  cosmic  process  has  a  staircase  of  five  layers: 
anna,  prana,  manas,  vijndna,  dnanda.  We  are  in 
the  vijndna  stage.  We  have  to  rise  to  the  dnanda 
stage.  It  is  that  which  is  not  a  proposition  to  be 
tested  by  anyone.  That  we  are  unregenerate,  that 
we  are  incomplete,  that  we  have  to  complete  our¬ 
selves,  that  we  have  to  rise  above  discords  and 
hatreds  and  get  to  that  level  of  supreme  enlighten¬ 
ment,  is  a  thing  which  is  certified  by  every  human 
heart.  Every  hungry  heart  and  eager  mind  knows 
that  it  is  dissatisfied  with  its  own  present  position. 
It  has,  therefore,  to  raise  itself  up  to  that  higher 
stage  which  you  cannot  express  in  words.  Be 
good  to  those  who  adopt  other  views.  Look 
upon  this  world  not  as  permanent  but  as  some¬ 
thing  which  is  made  by  God  and,  therefore, 
dependent  on  God.  It  is  not  completely  inde¬ 
pendent.  Practise  ethical  and  spiritual  exercises. 
Get  to  the  supreme  stage  and  work  for  the 
happiness  of  the  world. 

hahujana  hitdya 

bahujana  sukhdya 

There  are  many  people  who  think  that  the  work 
for  which  Sarhkaracarya  laid  the  foundations  is 
still  unfinished,  unaccomplished.  He  was  the 
prophet  of  reconcihation  and  universal  harmony. 
He  is  said  to  be  an  advaitavddi,  a  non-dual  philoso¬ 
pher.  Non-duality  does  not  mean  that  the  world 
does  not  exist.  It  only  means  that  the  world  is 
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permeated  by  one  supreme  fact — Isdvdsyam  idam 
sarvam. 

Samkaracarya  found  people  worshipping  many 
gods — :5iva,  Sakti,  Visnu,  etc.  He  looked  upon 
all  of  them  as  the  legitimate,  valid  forms  of  the 
Supreme,  and  he  asked  us  not  to  quarrel  about 
these  names  and  other  things.  He  was  regarded 
as  sanmata  sthdpandcdrya.  If  he  had  been  alive 
today,  he  would  have  extended  this  spirit  of  har¬ 
mony  to  the  other  religions  which  also  prevail  in 
this  country  and  in  the  world.  He  was  essenti¬ 
ally  a  democrat,  a  democrat  preaching  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  harmony. 

If  you  take  democracy  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  it  is  toleration  of  differences,  it  is  accepting 
the  variety  of  the  world  as  something  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  not  as  something  to  be  destroyed  or 
obliterated.  If  you  have  differences,  they  have 
to  be  settled  by  peaceful  methods.  Resort  to 
direct  action  or  violence  is  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  democracy.  Democracy  requires  us  to 
respect  each  individual  as  sacred,  as  an  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  Supreme,  and  never  to  regard  ourselves 
as  the  only  repositories  of  the  ultimate  truth.  It 
is  that  view  of  democracy  which  we  are  adopting 
today  in  our  own  country.  It  requires  of  us  that 
all  people  belonging  to  this  country  have  the 
chance  to  develop  their  spiritual  possibilities. 

That  cannot  be  done  if  we  do  not  provide  them 
with  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  The  colossal 
problem  facing  this  country  is  this  abysmal  poverty. 
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If  you  have  enormous  wealth  on  one  side  and 
extreme  poverty  on  the  other,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  challenge  to  anyone  who  believes  in  democracy. 
If  we  are  believers  in  democracy,  it  must  be  our 
attempt  to  narrow  these  differences,  to  bridge  this 
gulf,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  wealth  of  the  country 
is  enjoyed  by  all  the  people.  The  peasants,  the 
farmers  and  the  factory  workers  are  all  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  production  of  the  nation’s  wealth. 
If  they  are  contributing  to  it,  they  have  a  right  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  toil.  We  have  for  centuries 
suppressed  many  of  our  people,  suppressed  our 
men  and  women,  suppressed  large  masses  of 
people  by  regarding  them  as  beyond  the  pale  of 
civilization;  for  the  iniquities  which  we  inflicted, 
we  are  held  responsible  and  we  are  suffering.  If 
we  should  get  rid  of  them,  we  must  try  to  exercise 
our  faith  in  democracy  by  extending  the  privileges 
to  all  and  trying  to  lift  all  the  people  to  the  same 
level  of  equality,  equality  not  merely  before  law, 
equality  not  merely  in  the  Constitution,  but 
equality  in  everyday  life.  It  is  that  which  we 
should  do  but  have  not  done,  and  we  have  suffered 
for  it.  If  we  do  not  learn  from  the  past,  we  have 
to  live  the  past  over  again.  If  we  become  victims 
of  aggression  from  outside,  or  upheavals  from 
within,  all  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
been  loyal  to  the  fundamental  principles  to  which 
we  pay  lip  allegiance  and  not  real  allegiance.  The 
same  spirit  requires  us  to  look  upon  other  nations 
as  units  co-operating  in  the  building  up  of  a  world 
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community.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you 
worship  God  as  Visigiu,  Siva  or  Sakti:  so  also, 
among  nations  of  the  world  we  should  not  adopt 
the  view  that  some  nations  are  black  and  others 
pure  white.  There  are  no  pure  white  nations  in 
the  world.  There  are  no  jet-black  nations  in  the 
world.  Some  of  them  have  developed  certain 
qualities;  others  may  not  have  developed  those 
qualities.  We  must  try  to  co-operate  with  them 
all.  If  we  accept  the  principle  of  peaceful  co¬ 
operation  and  if  we  are  working  for  achieving 
world  harmony,  it  is  because  of  this  very  spirit  of 
democracy.  Just  as  among  the  religions  of  this 
country  we  do  not  wish  to  say  that  this  religion  is 
better,  that  religion  is  worse — individuals  may 
believe  what  they  please — so  also  as  a  State,  as  a 
Government,  we  have  no  such  predilections,  we 
have  no  such  prejudices  or  obscurantist  assump¬ 
tions.  From  a  world  point  of  view,  it  is  essential 
that  all  nations  emerge  from  their  stage  of  subjec¬ 
tion,  that  they  are  lifted  from  their  economic 
bondage,  that  our  people  hold  to  the  idea  of  a 
world  responsibility.  That  is  what  democracy 
requires  us  to  do. 

We  talk  about  democracy  but  when  it  comes  to 
any  particular  thing,  we  prefer  a  man  belonging 
to  our  caste  or  community  or  religion.  So  long 
as  we  have  this  kind  of  temptation,  it  means  that 
our  democracy  is  a  phoney  kind  of  democracy. 
We  must  be  in  a  position  to  respect  a  man  as  a 
man  and  to  extend  opportunities  for  development 
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to  those  who  deserve  them  and  not  those  people 
who  happen  to  belong  to  our  community  or  race. 
This  fact  of  favouritism,  nepotism,  has  been 
responsible  for  much  discontent  and  ill  will  in  our 
own  country.  If  anyone  asks  us  why  we  suffer, 
we  need  not  point  to  the  stars  above,  or  say  that 
God  has  punished  us.  We  have  to  put  it  down 
to  our  iniquities,  our  disloyalties  and  our  devia¬ 
tions  from  the  ideals  which  we  profess.  We  have 
the  best  ideals  inscribed  and  embodied  in  our 
Constitution,  but  how  many  of  us  are  carrying 
them  out  properly? 

True  democrats  must  not  tolerate  any  kind  of 
corruption,  nepotism  and  communal  prejudices 
and  conflicts  which  are  to  be  found  so  much  all 
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over  our  country  and  which  have  brought  down 
this  country  again  and  again  to  a  state  of  degrada¬ 
tion.  We  know  the  causes,  we  know  the  cure, 
and  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  take  the  advice  of 
our  past  seers,  whatever  religion  they  may  belong 
to.  They  ask  us  to  work  for  unity,  for  one 
family  on  earth.  Democracy  must  be  taken 
seriously. 
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The  Buddha 


Buddhism  spread  even  before  the  Christian  era 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  At  a  time  when 
communications  were  difficult,  when  people  had 
to  cross  hills  and  deserts,  even  then  Buddhism  was 
able  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  world,  especially  in 
the  East.  Even  today,  you  find  many  people  in 
the  world  are  attracted  by  the  message  of  the 
Buddha.  I  will  give  one  or  two  illustrations. 

Anatole  France  writes  in  his  autobiography: 

“On  the  first  of  May,  1890,  chance  led  me  to 
visit  Musee  Guimet  in  Paris.  There,  standing  in 
the  silence  and  simplicity  of  the  gods  of  Asia,  my 
eyes  fell  on  the  statue  of  the  Buddha  who  beckoned 
to  suffering  humanity  to  develop  imderstanding  and 
compassion.  If  ever  a  God  walked  on  this  earth, 
I  felt  here  was  He.  I  felt  like  kneeling  down  to 
him  and  praying  to  him  as  God.” 

Anatole  France  was  known  to  be  a  sceptic 
inclined  towards  atheism.  Reviewing  a  book  in 
the  New  Statesman  in  1923,  Bertrand  Russell  said: 

Of  all  the  religions  which  prevail  in  the  World, 
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I  am  attracted  to  early  Buddhism.” 

General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  left  an  image  of  the 
Buddha  as  a  legacy  to  Winston  Churchill  and 
said:  “If  ever  your  mind  gets  perturbed  and 
perplexed  I  want  you  to  see  this  image  and  be 
comforted.” 

What  is  that  makes  the  message  of  the  Buddha 
so  attractive  to  people  who  are  cultivated,  who 
are  intellectual?  Because  his  message  is  some¬ 
thing  which  is  deeply  rational  and  profoundly 
spiritual.  Rational,  because  he  looks  at  the  world 
and  finds  out  what  the  problems  of  the  world  are 
and  pursues  a  quest  and  reaches  the  fulfilment  of 
that  quest.  He  gets  out  of  the  Prince’s  home, 
looks  at  the  world,  sees  the  image  of  a  dead  man, 
a  sick  man,  an  old  man  and  says:  “Is  this  world 
full  of  death,  sickness  and  old  age?  Is  time  the 
final  annihilator  of  all  things?  Are  we  to  be 
content  with  sickness,  old  age  and  death?  Or  is 
there  a  way  out?” 

Birth  and  death,  which  are  the  symbols  of  Time, 
will  explain  to  us  the  tyranny  which  time  exerts 
over  us,  the  tyranny  by  which  the  greatest  civiliza¬ 
tions,  the  greatest  works  of  art,  the  greatest  empires, 
all  these  things  are  brought  to  ruin.  When  I  look 
at  that,  I  want  to  be  redeemed  from  the  power  of 
Time,  I  want  to  overcome  Time.  I  want  to  be¬ 
come  the  conqueror  of  Time  and  become  timeless 
so  far  as  my  outlook  is  concerned. 

That  was  what  the  monk  who  renounced  the 
world  in  search  of  emancipation  represented  to 
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the  Buddha.  The  Buddha  then  said,  “Why  should 
I  not  pursue  that  path?  Many  people  in  this 
country  have  left  their  homes  to  lead  a  homeless 
life  and  become  wanderers  in  pursuit  of  spiritual 
perfection.  Why  should  I  not  undertake  a  similar 
journey?”  That  was  the  idea  which  occurred  to 
the  Buddha,  and  he  took  it  up  and  began  to  pursue 
that  life,  wandered  in  the  forest,  interrogated  many 
teachers,  tried  to  find  out  what  the  secret  of  things 
was,  and  then  came  to  realise  that  unless  he  con¬ 
quered  his  own  passions,  the  quest  could  not  be 
fulfilled.  The  quest  is  attainable  only  by  conquest 
of  one’s  own  appetites,  passions,  etc. 

Then  he  sat  under  the  Bodhi  tree,  determined 
not  to  move  out  of  that  place  until  he  was  able  to 
reach  the  end  of  his  quest,  the  end  of  his  perfection. 
Then  his  body  decayed,  he  became  thin  and  lean; 
ever  so  many  temptations  were  put  before  him,  to 
get  him  out  of  that  place.  He  overcame  all  those 
temptations  and  rose  up  as  the  Buddha,  the 
Awakened  One,  the  Enlightened  One.  He  found 
out  the  clue  to  emancipation. 

Coming  from  Bodh  Gaya,  where  he  attained 
enlightenment,  he  came  to  Sarnath  where  he  gave 
his  first  sermon :  dharma  cakra  pravartanah,  setting 
in  motion  the  Wheel  of  Law.  His  sermon  starts 
by  saying  that  man’s  moral  life  consists  in  avoid¬ 
ing  the  two  extremes  of  self-indulgence  and  self¬ 
mortification.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  in¬ 
dulging  your  appetites  and  passions.  Nothing  is 
to  be  gained  by  mortifying  your  flesh.  You  must 
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adopt  the  middle  path,  the  madhyama  mdrga.  That 
is  what  he  taught;  and  then  he  came  down  to  the 
other  four  truths.  Life  is  suffering,  suffering  has 
a  cause,  there  is  a  way  out  of  it  and  there  is  nirvana 
possible.  The  four  fundamental  truths  were  en¬ 
unciated  for  the  first  time  in  Sarnath. 

Life  is  suffering.  Everyone  agrees  so  far  as  that 
proposition  is  concerned.  He  does  not  ask  you 
to  admit  anything  on  authority.  He  was  a  ration¬ 
alist  thinker,  he  was  an  empirical  thinker,  he 
wanted  you  to  look  at  the  world  and  find  out  what 
the  facts  of  this  world  are.  You  find  out  that  all 
is  suffering. 

This  world  is  full  of  sorrow,  is  full  of  suffering, 
lokam  soka-hatarh  ca  samastam.  There  is  nothing 
here  which  can  be  regarded  as  eternal.  Everything 
is  transitory,  everything  passes  away,  nothing 
abides,  nothing  is  steady.  Only  the  permanent,  the 
eternal,  can  give  happiness  to  man.  Every  thinker 
starts  on  his  religious  quest  with  a  profound  sense 
of  dissatisfaction  with  this  world. 

There  must  be  a  way  out.  The  Christian  Gospels 
tell  us  the  Crucified  Lord  is  not  the  last  word. 
Crucifixion  is  not  the  end.  The  resurrection,  the 
spiritual  recovery,  that  is  the  goal.  So  every 
religion  tells  us  that  this  world,  as  it  is,  as  you 
discover  it,  as  you  look  at  it,  as  you  find  it  empiri¬ 
cally,  you  find  it  as  something  unsatisfactory.  What 
is  it  due  to?  Why  are  we  in  this  dissatisfied 
position? 

The  second  principle  tells  us:  tanha,  thirst. 
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craving,  desire,  selfishness,  ignorance  and  thirst, 
ignorance  and  desire,  are  the  cognitive  and  conative 
aspects  of  the  one  fundamental  fact  of  our  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  If  you  are  able  to  overcome  your 
ignorance,  if  you  are  able  to  overcome  your  thirst 
and  sacrifice,  it,  if  it  is  possible  for  you  to  get  rid 
of  your  avidyd,  your  ignorance,  you  will  get  bodhi, 
enlightenment.  That  you  have  to  do,  not  by  easy 
means,  and  overcome  your  thirst.  It  is  easy  to 
say,  but  difficult  to  do.  Therefore,  the  Buddha 
said:  It  is  the  inner  transformation  that  has  to 
be  effected.  Man  has  to  remake  himself,  has  to 
become  a  different  individual  altogether.  It  is  not 
merely  putting  on  the  trappings,  or  going  to  this 
temple  or  that  temple  or  muttering  mantras.  He 
says: 

kesdh  him  aparddhyanti  klesdndm  mundanam  kuru 

sa-kasdyasya  cittasya  kdsdyaih  kim  prayojanam 

What  harm  has  your  hair  done? 

Shave  off  the  defects  in  your  heart. 

What  earthly  good  is  a  monk’s  robe  to  a  mind 
besmirched?  What  is  the  use  of  your  putting  on 
orange  robes?  What  is  necessary  is  not  external 
piety,  not  ceremonial  piety,  not  putting  on  the 
garbs,  but  remaking  your  whole  self.  That  is  what 
is  necessary.  He  declared  to  us  the  Eight-fold 
Path  of  morality.  He  pointed  out  to  us  how  we 
have  to  adopt  the  different  steps  by  which  we  can 
overcome  the  baser  passions  of  our  nature,  get 
rid  of  all  the  defects  which  are  there  in  our  hearts. 
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Therefore,  he  said:  You  must  adopt  this  path, 
then  you  will  attain  nirvana.  What  is  nirvana  ? 
Does  it  mean  cessation  of  activity?  He  tells  Sddhu 
Simha,  “Activity  of  the  wrong  type  I  ask  you  to 
give  up,  not  activity  of  the  right  type.  By  nirvana 
I  mean  the  annihilation  of  lust,  of  selfishness,  of 
stupidity,  of  ignorance,  not  of  all  actions.”  Nirvana 
is  a  state  of  bliss,  a  state  of  enlightenment;  it  is  a 
kind  of  Brahma  Vihdra,  where  you  have  the  joy 
of  living  in  the  Supreme.  You  will  there  be  able 
to  develop  your  love  for  all  human  beings ;  you  will 
not  have  these  small  passions  which  divide  us  one 
from  another,  which  are  wrecking  the  world  today. 

What  is  the  good  of  our  professing  Buddhism  if 
we  are  unable  to  practise  it  in  our  daily  life? 
Most  of  these  religions  have  failed  in  this  world 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  are  professional 
religions,  not  sincere  religions;  we  do  not  practise 
what  we  preach — tolerance,  understanding,  com¬ 
prehension,  getting  all  the  people  together  under 
the  supreme  fellowship  of  the  Buddha. 

The  Buddha  has  given  us  a  message  which  is  of 
permanent  value,  which  is  an  eternal  message, 
which  is  of  a  timeless  character,  but  we  are  un¬ 
worthy  descendants  of  that  Great  Master.  He 
was  a  man  who  was  superior,  ahead  of  his  time,  a 
man  who  came  out  and  told  us  what  we  should  do 
if  we  want  to  recover  our  balance,  our  harmony, 
our  love,  our  friendship.  If  we  wish  to  live  in 
brotherly  love,  the  way  in  which  we  proceed  in 
this  world  is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  We  have 
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broken  up  into  different  factions,  into  different 
sects,  into  difierent  communities,  into  different 
nations,  and  we  fight  with  one  another.  And  it 
is  a  world  torn  by  strife,  torn  by  hatred.  What 
did  the  Buddha  say?  Overcome  anger  by  non¬ 
anger.  Overcome  hatred  by  love.  Are  we  doing 
it?  Are  we  practising  love  today?  If  a  man  does 
not  practise  it,  he  is  unworthy  to  call  himself  a 
follower  of  the  Buddha. 

What  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  this  world  today 
is  to  suffer,  to  go  through  any  amount  of  pain, 
risk  one’s  life,  lacerate  one’s  heart  and  then  remake 
oneself.  We  must  develop  the  Bodhi  Hrdaya,  the 
heart  of  enlightenment,  the  heart  of  love,  the 
heart  of  understanding.  If  we  are  able  to  do  it, 
then  this  world  will  be  a  better  place  than  it  has 
been.  Why  is  it  that,  after  2,500  years  of  Buddha’s 
teachings,  Buddhist  States  are  in  conflict  with  one 
another?  They  are  not  able  to  work  together  in 
concert,  in  harmony.  There  is  no  use  of  saying, 
the  fault  is  in  the  stars.  The  fault  is  in  ourselves. 
We  have  to  cleanse  our  hearts,  we  have  to  remake 
ourselves.  We  have  to  scrutinise  our  own  nature, 
and  we  have  to  make  ourselves  different  from  what 
we  are.  That  is  the  lesson  which  the  great  Buddha 
taught  us.  If  we  are  sincere  followers  of  the 
Great  Master,  it  is  our  duty  to  follow  his  teaching, 
not  merely  in  letter  but  in  spirit,  and  make  our¬ 
selves  different;  then  the  world  will  become 
different. 

You  find  two  sides  in  the  Buddha’s  life,  medita- 
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tion,  leading  to  the  development  of  enlightenment, 
and  service  of  humanity  the  rest  of  the  time.  These 
two,  enlightenment  and  service,  constitute  the 
essentials  of  any  religion.  At  the  time  of  the 
Buddha,  though  there  were  teachers  in  our  country 
who  said  that  atma  Jndna  or  knowledge  of  the 
self  is  essential,  more  important  than  the  mere 
performing  of  ceremony,  etc.,  the  most  of  humanity 
in  this  country  were  practising  the  rituals.  With¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  Reality  which  is  enlighten¬ 
ment  in  our  own  nature,  by  doing  outward  rituals 
we  do  not  understand  the  real  significance  of 
religion.  A  man  will  have  to  think  within  himself, 
concentrate  his  attention  and  try  to  realize  what 
is  the  Reality  which  is  there,  of  which  all  these 
things  are  the  expression.  The  Buddha  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  religion  was 
practised  in  those  days  and  said,  as  another  prophet 
says,  “We  want  mercy,  not  sacrifice.”  We  want 
real  help,  love  of  humanity.  That  is  what  we 
require  and  we  do  not  require  all  other  formulae 
and  ritualistic  ceremonies.  He  condemned  rituals 
and  made  out  that  these  rituals  do  not  take  us  to 
the  Ultimate  Truth.  If  we  want  to  attain  the 
Truth,  we  will  have  to  do  exactly  what  the  Buddha 
did. 

He  looked  at  the  world,  met  the  sights  of  death, 
old  age,  sickness,  the  perils  to  which  human  flesh 
is  exposed.  Is  there  any  way  to  get  out  of  these 
things?  He  then  met  a  sddhu,  a  monk,  who  was 
looking  bright.  He  asked  him,  “How  is  it,  in  this 
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world  so  full  of  sorrow,  that  you  are  able  to  have 
an  appearance  of  brightness?”  The  monk  simply 
said,  ‘T  have  become  a  monk,  a  wanderer,  with¬ 
out  any  settled  abode,  to  escape  from  the  tyranny 
of  Time.”  Time  has  for  its  symbol  birth  and 
death,  and  if  you  wish  to  overcome  time,  if  you 
wish  really  to  obtain  nirvana,  that  is  merely  escape 
from  time;  not  escape  from  the  time  in  the  sense 
that  we  avoid  temporal  things  but  escape  from 
subjection  to  time.  Nirvana  is  not  only  time- 
transcending,  it  is  also  time-transforming.  After 
we  attain  enlightenment,  we  indulge  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world  by  trying  to  transform,  though  we 
try  to  redeem  time  and  make  it  eternity.  It  is  not 
essential  for  us  to  run  away  from  the  sphere  of 
time  but  live  in  time  with  the  proper  perspective  in 
our  mind.  That  has  been  the  gospel  which  the 
Buddha  taught:  escape  from  time  and  at  the  same 
time  control  over  time.  That  is  the  way  in  which 
we  have  to  live  in  this  world  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  we  have  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  service  of 
humanity.  His  whole  life  is  a  succession  of  these 
two  sides.  Trying  by  every  possible  means  to 
attain  enlightenment;  and  once  he  became  en¬ 
lightened,  he  spent  himself  in  the  service  of  huma¬ 
nity.  These  two  things,  wisdom  and  love,  they 
constitute  the  essence  of  every  religion  and  the 
Buddha  emphasised  those  two  things  in  his  life, 
gave  us  practical  illustration  that  we  have  to  live 
in  this  world  to  acquire  wisdom  and  to  spend  our 
life  in  the  service  of  humanity.  That  is  what  he 
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attempted  to  do.  So  if  you  wish  to  know  what 
constitutes  the  real  essence  of  religion,  it  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  life  of  the  Buddha.  His  own  career 
is  there. 

Unfortunately,  so  many  other  things  have  also 
come  up  and  so  many  sects  arose  even  in  Buddhism. 
It  became  a  scholastic,  dogmatic  and  sectarian 
religion.  We  have  to  get  back  to  the  original 
purity,  vigour  and  dynamism,  all  that  the  Buddha 
stood  for.  Each  man  must  descend  into  the  depth 
of  his  consciousness  and  discover  there  a  permanent 
religion  of  which  everything  else  is  the  expression; 
and  once  he  has  attained  that  kind  of  wisdom,  he 
must  be  serving  humanity. 

Wisdom  and  love,  these  are  the  two  things  which 
should  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  essential 
aspects  of  the  Buddha’s  religion.  He  said  that 
life  is  suffering  and  suffering  has  a  cause  and  we 
can  escape  from  suffering  and  we  can  attain 
nirvana  or  enlightenment.  It  is  not  something 
which  is  beyond  our  scope.  It  is  possible  for  us 
to  attain  nirvana  here  and  now.  It  is  not  essential 
for  us  to  escape  into  another  world.  If  we  wish 
to  become  truly  enlightened  here  and  now  by 
constant  practice  or  deep  meditation,  it  will  be 
possible  for  us  to  attain  enlightenment.  When 
once  we  have  that  enlightenment,  then  we  go  out 
into  the  world;  we  do  not  withdraw  from  the 
world  but  we  participate  in  it.  We  get  involved 
in  it;  all  the  time  we  are  working  for  the  uplift  of 
humanity.  If  this  temple  suggests  to  us,  inspires 
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US  with  these  ideals  of  self-knowledge  and  love  of 
humanity  it  will  have  done  a  useful  service.  It  is 
for  that  that  we  go  to  a  temple. 

There  is  a  verse  which  tells  us  that  the  right  kind 
of  religion  is  soaking  yourself  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Divine,  in  the  spirit  of  the  spiritual;  the  second 
way  is  by  contemplation  and  meditation;  if  even 
that  is  not  possible  for  you  to  do,  you  take  to 
image  worship;  and  if  even  that  is  not  possible, 
you  do  homa  and  ydtrd: 

uttamd  sahajd  vasthd  dvitlyd  dhydnadhdrand 

tritiyd  pratimdpujd  homaydtrd  caturthikd 

The  man  who  is  possessed  by  God,  who  is  a  truly 
emancipated  being,  who  is  really  divine,  is  one 
who  lives  constantly  in  the  spirit  of  God,  naturalises 
in  the  atmosphere  of  God;  and  not  those  who  put 
on  costumes  and  tell  us  they  are  the  teachers. 

A  truly  religious  man  has  to  perform  things 
which  cost  him  a  lot,  as  the  Buddha  did;  he  gave 
up  his  palace,  his  kingdom,  his  wife,  his  child, 
because  religious  life  is  something  that  costs  us 
enormously.  It  is  not  something  which  we  can 
purchase  from  a  grocery  shop  or  a  drug  store. 
It  is  something  which  we  can  get  by  passing  through 
stern  discipline,  by  going  through  a  travail  of 
spirit.  Most  of  us  practise  religion,  go  to  temples, 
churches,  etc.,  think  that  we  are  religious,  but  in 
our  hearts  all  the  time  there  are  irreligious  things. 
So,  what  is  necessary  is  a  process  of  establishing 
victory  over  the  impediments  to  the  insight  into 
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the  Ultimate  Reality.  Achieve  it  by  intellectual 
and  spiritual  struggle;  you  will  be  a  different  man 
and  your  works  will  have  a  greater  value  than 
what  you  are  able  to  possess. 
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Ramakrishna  and  Vivekananda 


The  spirit  of  Sri  Ramakrishna  and  Swami  Viveka¬ 
nanda  is  one  of  the  universal  religion.  Religion, 
not  in  any  sectarian  or  dogmatic  sense,  but  they 
give  to  us  the  first  principle,  so  to  say,  of  a  truly 
spiritual  life. 

When  Swami  Vivekananda  asked  Sri  Rama¬ 
krishna,  “Have  you  seen  God?”,  the  answer  which 
Shri  Ramakrishna  gave  was,  “Yes,  I  see  Him 
more  clearly  and  intensely  than  I  see  you.”  In 
other  words,  true  religion  consists  in  an  insight 
into  the  first  principle  of  God,  knowledge,  personal 
knowledge  of  God,  not  merely  a  dogmatic  state¬ 
ment  about  Him,  not  merely  what  you  hear  from 
other  people,  but  seeing  Him  face  to  face;  that 
constitutes  the  essential  basis  of  religion. 

The  Upanisad  tells  us  that  what  we  should  know 
is  a  knowledge  of  God,  not  an  intellectual  know¬ 
ledge,  but  an  illumined  personal  experience  of  the 
Supreme.  There  is  a  world  of  difierence  between 
those  who  say  asti  brahma  and  those  who  say  aham 
brahm'smi.  There  are  many  people  who  go  about 
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saying  God  exists,  but  that  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  God  is  indirect,  it  is  not  personal,  it  is 
merely  theoretical  and  borrowed  knowledge.  Those 
who  say,  I  have  felt  the  reality  of  God  in  the  pulse 
of  my  being,  I  have  felt  Him  in  my  nerves  and  my 
bones,  I  know  Him  as  deeply  as  I  know  myself, 
that  is  the  true  knowledge  of  God:  what  the  Gita 
calls  brahma  sathsparsa;  what  the  Christian  scrip¬ 
tures  say,  “Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God.”  It  is  the  pure  in  heart  who  shall 
see  God.  It  is  that  sight  of  God  for  which  we  all 
crave.  Mahatma  Gandhi  writes,  “For  the  last 
30  years  I  have  been  striving  to  see  God  face  to 
face.”  The  end  of  religion,  therefore,  is  a  personal 
encounter  with  the  Divine.  It  is  a  personal  insight 
into  the  ultimate  root  of  things.  It  is  that  which 
constitutes  a  man  into  a  religious  man. 

The  learned  people  talk  about  it,  the  priests 
chant  hymns  about  it,  other  people  say  what  they 
please,  but  the  prophetic  soul,  the  soul  who  has 
seen  God,  is  the  truly  religious  man,  is  the  authen¬ 
tically  religious  man.  It  is  that  knowledge  of  God 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  develop.  It  is  that 
that  we  have  to  cultivate;  and  when  we  reach  it, 
then  only  can  we  call  ourselves  truly  religious 
beings;  otherwise  we  are  religious  at  second  hand, 
muttering  hymns,  going  to  temples,  listening  to 
prayers,  etc.  But  we  have  not  been  transformed, 
our  nature  has  not  become  different  from  what  it 
is.  It  is  that  inward  change,  that  personal  trans¬ 
formation,  that  makes  man  into  a  truly  religious 
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man.  When  once  we  have  this  personal  encounter 
with  God,  this  experience  of  God,  we  will  realize 
that  it  cannot  be  expressed  logically  or  verbally. 
Our  words  along  with  the  mind  return  baffled, 
unable  to  comprehend  that  personal  experience. 
The  experience  is  what  we  feel,  but  we  cannot 
express  that  experience  by  means  of  words,  or  by 
means  of  logical  propositions,  as  the  Buddha 
tells  us.  Therefore,  it  is  that  our  people  have 
said,  those  who  have  had  that  personal  experience 
of  God  refuse  to  express  that  experience  in  verbal 
forms  or  logical  propositions.  Every  form  is  an 
approximation,  is  a  shadow  of  that  ultimate 
substance.  It  is  a  substance  which  we  have  to 
reahze  and  recognize;  after  that  all  the  words 
which  we  use  are  semblances  or  shadows  or  ap¬ 
proximations.  That  is  why  the  Rg  Veda  says, 
ekarh  sad  viprd  bahudd  vadanti,  the  real  is  one  but 
people  talk  of  it  in  various  ways.  So  also  the 
Upanisad  says  that  hrdd  mamsd  manasd  adhiklipte. 
We  fabricate  by  our  intelligence,  by  our  will,  these 
words.  By  these  words  we  try  to  express  the 
inexpressible.  God  is  immense.  He  refuses  to  be 
caught  in  our  categories.  Therefore  we  refuse  to 
say  that  any  particular  denomination  or  any  parti¬ 
cular  expression  is  a  final,  ultimate  and  exhaustive 
expression  of  the  Supreme  Reality. 

The  great  Samkaracarya  has  said  in  so  many 
words : 

sa  ca  bhagavdn  jndnaisvarya  saktibalavJrya 
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tejobhih,  sadd  sampannah,  trigundtmikdrh  vais- 
navlrh  svarh  mdydrh  mulaprakrtim  vasikrtya,  ajo 
avyayo  bhutdndm  isvaro  nityasuddhabuddhamukta- 
svabhdvo'pi  san  svamdyayd  dehay  an  iva  jdta  iva, 
lokdnugraham  kurvanniva  laksyate. 

These  are  all  the  messengers  of  light.  They  merely 
try  to  transmit  to  us  in  partial  terms  that  ultimate 
experience  which  they  had.  If  today  we  say — 

isvara  alldh  tere  ndm 
mandir  masjid  tere  dhdm, 

— it  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  ultimate  truths  of 
religion,  the  foundations  of  religion,  so  to  say, 
which  our  ancestors  have  given  to  us  with  a  com¬ 
prehensiveness  which  applies  to  every  state  of  man 
and  every  state  of  religious  life. 

When  once  we  recognize  that  religion  is  personal 
experience  of  the  Divine  and  when  we  recognize 
later  that  all  expressions  are  faulty,  fallible,  frag¬ 
mentary  expressions  of  that  one  Supreme  Divine, 
the  next  thing  happens,  namely,  that  if  we  are  truly 
religious,  we  can’t  put  up  with  pain,  the  iniquity, 
the  errors,  etc.,  which  happen  in  this  world.  We 
have  to  apply  ourselves  to  their  removal.  No 
religious  man  can  sit  still  with  folded  hands  when 
so  many  iniquities  occur  round  about  him.  He 
has  to  participate  in  the  agony  of  this  world.  He 
has  to  crucify  himself  until  he  is  able  to  restore  the 
truth  to  all  human  beings,  until  humanity  is  redee¬ 
med,  so  to  say,  until  religions  redeem  themselves 
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from  their  evil  past.  So  much  which  is  evil  has 
got  into  the  religious  life  and  all  those  things  will 
have  to  be  cast  aside.  Until  that  happens,  he 
will  always  be  working  in  this  world,  he  will  not 
get  away  from  the  agony  of  the  world,  he  will  not 
get  away  from  the  iniquities,  the  errors  and  the 
injustices  which  are  taking  place.  Therefore  if 
any  one  says,  religion  is  one  thing  and  the  service 
of  man  another,  he  does  not  know  what  religion 
means. 

The  greatest  of  the  religious  seekers,  the  greatest 
of  our  religious  seers  went  out,  casting  aside  all 
their  possessions.  Silver  and  gold  had  they  none, 
but  they  threw  themselves  into  the  whirlpool  of 
this  world  and  tried  to  raise  its  status  to  a  higher 
level.  That  is  what  they  attempted  to  do.  Service 
of  man  is  the  truth  or  the  ultimate  expression  of 
any  kind  of  religion.  If  we  realise,  therefore,  that 
religion  is  insight  into  reality,  and  that  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  religious  truth  is  expressed 
and  the  test  of  a  religion  is  not  a  belief  but  a  deed, 
an  actual  action — if  we  realise  that,  there  you  have 
the  essence  of  all  religions;  that  is  what  Rama- 
krishna,  Vivekananda  and  every  great  seer  of  this 
world  has  uttered  and  said,  that  is  what  we  must 
stand  up  for.  We  must  try  to  get  away,  get  rid 
of  these  religious  antagonisms,  religious  animosities 
which  divide  man  from  man ;  make  them  get  back 
to  the  roots  of  reality,  make  them  understand  what 
tiue  religion  is;  then  there  will  be  no  quarrels  in 
this  world.  It  is  because  we  are  religious  with 
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our  spinal  cord,  not  with  our  whole  being,  that  we 
have  all  these  quarrels.  That’s  why  we  say:  I 
am  X,  you  are  Y,  I  am  Hindu,  you  are  Muslim; 
you,  a  third,  are  Christian,  a  fourth  Zoioastrian. 
These  differences  should  not  make  any  difference 
to  the  treatment  which  we  give  to  human  beings, 
because  they  constitute  one  single  family.  That 
is  what  we  have  to  realize.  Based  on  the  oneness 
of  the  spirit,  humanity  must  be  recognised  as  one 
in  nature.  If  you  do  that,  then  you  are  a  truly 
religious  man.  Not  when  you  harbour  greed, 
passion,  love  of  power,  love  of  putting  down  the 
other  man;  you  may  talk  of  religion,  but  you  are 
not  a  truly  religious  man.  You  arc  a  fraud,  so 
to  say. 

Vivekananda  lived  at  a  time  of  great  intellectual 
ferment,  a  great  moral  confusion,  a  shrinking  of 
standards.  People  did  not  know  which  side  to 
turn.  They  were  all  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
science  and  felt  that  science  would  be  able  to  show 
us  the  reality  of  God.  But  God  was  being  edged 
out.  They  thought  that  they  were  condemned 
to  a  complete  collapse.  That  was  the  spirit  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  Sri  Vivekananda’s  life. 
At  a  time  like  that,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
science,  he  met  Sri  Ramakrishna  and  asked  him 
a  straight  question — “Have  you  seen  God?” — 
and  the  answer  came  with  similar  straightness  and 
put  an  end  to  all  the  difficulties  which  Vivekananda 
passed  through.  The  idea  here  is  that  Reality  is 
a  lively  sensation  of  the  Infinite.  It  is  the  direct 
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access  to  Reality.  It  is  not  a  question  of  talking 
about  God  or  muttering  mantras  or  chanting 
hymns.  It  is  the  question  of  raising  the  entire 
being  when  you  are  face  to  face  with  Ultimate 
Reality  and  sense  it  even  as  Arjuna  and  Krsna 
sensed  it  in  the  Bhagavadgita.  That  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  true  religion.  This  has  been  the  lesson  of 
our  country.  It  is  such  people  who  have  seen 
into  the  mystery  of  time  whom  we  revere  as 
religious  men.  There  arc  priests  who  possess 
vast  learning;  there  arc  philosophers  who  discuss 
about  the  argument  for  and  against  God.  There 
are  prophets  who  have  seen  God,  who  have  been 
in  direct  contact  with  Reality.  It  is  such  people 
that  are  the  religious  seers.  Apart  from  that  they 
always  insist  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  describe 
the  nature  of  what  we  have  felt.  We  see  the  glare 
of  light  but  if  anybody  asks  us  to  define  what  light 
is,  we  find  it  utterly  difficult  to  give  an  adequate 
account  of  light.  We  know  the  man  who  has  seen 
is  not  able  to  say  what  he  has  seen.  But  if  you 
ask  him,  he  will  indulge  in  approximations,  in 
symbols,  in  statements  which  are  not  adequate  to 
the  wealth  of  the  Reality  which  he  has  apprehended. 
Light  is  immense.  That  immensity  cannot  be 
confined  to  any  particular  form.  We  cannot 
reduce  it  to  any  particular  kind  of  expression. 
So  it  was  that  we  were  told  to  appreciate  every 
point  of  view. 

That  Supreme  Light  sends  out  so  many  rays  of 
light  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  for  the 
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enlightenment  of  the  people,  for  the  succour  and 
comfort  of  the  people.  Every  one  of  these  rays 
must  be  regarded  as  a  shadow  of  that  one  Supreme 
substance;  not  one  of  them  is  the  substance  itself. 
We  must  recognize  the  expressions  of  Reality 
which  are  used  by  different  religions.  Those  who 
quarrel  about  religious  symbols,  about  religious 
approximations,  they  have  not  touched  the  Reality. 
That  is  why  they  quarrel.  If  they  are  able  to  see 
Reality,  they  will  recognize  that  all  those  who  bear 
witness  to  that  Reality  belong  to  one  family,  one 
brotherhood.  Whatever  religion  they  may  profess, 
they  feel  that  they  are  members  of  one  household 
of  God.  They  will  not  quarrel  about  the  names 
we  give,  about  the  symbols  we  employ,  so  long  as 
they  are  adequate,  so  long  as  they  enable  us  to  get 
to  the  nature  of  the  Reality.  Then  they  are  to  be 
accepted.  So,  appreciation  of  other  religions  is 
enjoined  on  all  those  who  believe  in  this  Ultimate 
Reality.  Not  many  have  seen  God,  but  many 
have  felt  the  presence  of  the  Divine.  They  feel  it 
in  the  very  depth  of  their  being.  Such  people  are 
the  true  servants  of  God.  They  are  the  prophet 
spirits.  If  every  human  individual  has  a  spark 
of  this  Divine  Light,  if  He  is  not  reduced  to  a  mass 
of  bone,  flesh  and  muscle,  if  he  feels  that  there  is 
another  dimension  to  His  existence,  that  dimension 
is  the  spiritual  one  and  that  has  to  be  developed. 
Man  is  truly  fulfilled  only  when  he  knows  that 
religion  is  a  direct  access  to  Reality,  that  the  Reality 
cannot  be  comprehended  in  any  particular  form 
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and  that  those  who  believe  in  that  Reality  will 
have  an  attitude  of  compassion,  of  complete 
sympathy  for  all  the  fellow  creatures  who  are  in 
this  world. 

Vivekananda  felt  that  we  were  talking  big  but 
acting  low;  we  adopted  a  kitchen  religion.  He 
said  that  one  part  of  our  country  seemed  to  him  to 
be  a  lunatic  asylum.  “Why  do  the  people  who  talk 
of  God  behave  in  this  beastly  way?”  When  he 
went  to  the  Chicago  Parliament  of  Religions,  it 
was  the  universalist  outlook  that  Vivekananda  laid 
the  greatest  stress  on,  and  it  is  that  outlook  which 
we  have  to  preserve  even  today.  The  three  funda¬ 
mentals  of  religion — direct  communion  with  the 
Divine,  the  incapacity  of  the  human  mind  to 
fathom  the  depth  of  the  Divine  and  an  attitude  of 
compassion — constitute  the  essentials  of  religion. 
All  others  are  paraphernalia  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  essence  of  religion.  It  is  these  aspects  that 
Ramakrishna  and  Vivekananda  emphasised.  It 
is  time,  therefore,  that  we  realize  these  things  and 
adopt  them  not  merely  in  theory  but  in  practice. 

Vivekananda’s  message  is  relevant  not  merely 
to  our  country  but  to  the  whole  world  which  is 
today  facing  a  crisis  of  faith.  On  account  of  the 
impact  of  science  when  he  was  a  young  student, 
he  was  tossed  about,  he  was  restless;  he  tried  to 
find  out  whether  the  Brahmo  Samaj  founded  by 
Rammohan  Roy  could  give  him  satisfaction,  and 
other  avenues  also,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  none  of  them  gave  him  true  satisfaction.  He 
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felt  that  satisfaction  when  he  approached  Sri 
Ramakrishna  who  told  him  that  he  saw  God  as 
clearly  and  intensely  as  he  saw  Vivekananda  him¬ 
self.  We  find  that  in  this  world  of  science  where 
we  are  beaten  this  way  and  that,  if  we  are  to  assert 
the  reality  of  God,  it  can  be  done  only  as  a  result  of 
our  personal  experience.  We  must  feel  in  the  pulse 
of  our  being  that  there  is  God  in  this  world.  Other¬ 
wise  we  would  not  be  able  to  exist  at  all.  It  is  that 
kind  of  consciousness  that  has  to  be  induced  in  us. 

Religion  is  a  matter  of  experience;  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  mere  dogma  or  faith;  it  is  a  kind  of 
personal  experience.  If  we  do  not  have  that,  we 
may  talk  about  religion,  go  about  preaching 
religion  but  we  are  not  truly  religious  men.  We 
must  be  transformed,  in  that  we  must  become 
different  human  beings  altogether  as  a  result  of 
our  religious  conversion.  If  we  do  not  have  that, 
we  are  not  religious.  The  moment  Swami  Vivaka- 
nanda  heard  Sri  Ramakrishna  tell  him  about  his 
experience,  he  felt  that  that  experience  had  to  be 
re-enacted  in  his  own  life.  He  could  not  merely 
trust  other  people’s  words  though  he  had  great 
faith  in  what  Sri  Ramakrishna  told  him.  He 
wanted  to  practise  every  kind  of  spiritual  exercise 
and  discipline  by  which  the  experience  to  which 
Sri  Ramakrishna  referred  could  be  re-enacted  in 
his  own  life. 

In  modern  times  there  is  a  fashionable  doctrine 
of  logical  positivism.  It  tells  us  not  to  accept 
anything  as  true  unless  one  is  able  to  verify  it  in 
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his  own  experience.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  doctrine 
which  Sri  Ramakrishna  told  Swami  Vivekananda; 
and  Vivekananda,  by  practising  a  series  of  spiritual 
exercises  and  disciplines,  attained  samddhi  and 
felt  the  reality  of  God. 

All  our  scriptures,  from  the  beginning  of  our 
history,  have  been  describing  this  consciousness 
of  God  as  something  to  be  felt  by  us.  Each 
individual  has  got  the  divine  potential  in  him  and 
it  is  his  duty  to  develop  that  potentiality,  that 
possibility,  and  see  God  face  to  face  and  make  us 
all  feel,  “here  is  an  individual  who  has  seen  God 
and,  therefore,  is  able,  by  his  very  touch,  to  trans¬ 
form  us.”  So  in  this  crisis  of  faith  we  must  assert 
that  religion  is  a  matter  of  experience  and  that 
experience  can  be  realized  by  every  individual  who 
is  able  to  put  forth  the  necessary  efforts  to  bring 
it  about. 

Swami  Vivekananda  practised  this  religion,  the 
religion  of  experience,  the  religion  of  spiritual 
discipline,  of  meditation.  He  was  able  to  com¬ 
mune  with  the  Supreme  Spirit  and  feel  himself  as 
one  with  the  Supreme  Spirit.  That  is  the  only 
kind  of  religion  we  could  have.  Such  a  kind  of 
religion  naturally  leads  us  to  adopt  a  universality 
of  outlook.  It  does  not  confine  our  attention  to 
this  particular  dogma  or  that  particular  sect.  Any¬ 
thing  which  enables  us  to  realize  God  is  an  authen¬ 
tic  way  of  reaching  God.  It  has  to  be  validated, 
it  has  to  be  accepted,  it  is  not  to  be  rejected.  There 
are  no  religions  which  are  to  be  rejected  as  alto- 
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gather  null  and  void.  Only  those  religions  which 
do  not  help  us  to  realize  God  in  our  own  lives,  are 
the  ones  which  are  null  and  void. 

Every  religion,  Swami  Vivekananda  said,  helps 
us  to  reach  the  Divine.  He  say,  “I  do  not  simply 
say  I  tolerate  religions.  That  is  an  insult  to  God. 
I  accept  all  religions.  I  worship  all  religions. 
Every  religion  which  helps  us  to  reach  God  and 
realize  His  nature  is  something  which  is  very 
dear  to  me.  I  am  not  prepared  to  reject  any  of 
them.”  So  he  criticized  the  word  “toleration” 
which  we  employ  and  said  we  have  to  appreciate, 
we  have  to  accept,  we  have  to  take  for  granted  all 
these  religions  which  help  us  to  reach  the  Supreme. 
People  in  every  sect,  in  every  community  and  in 
every  religion  have  been  able  to  see  the  Supreme. 
They  belong  to  one  community  of  spirit,  they 
belong  to  one  fraternity,  to  one  fellowship.  It  is 
that  kind  of  religion  he  asked  us  to  practise. 
“Discard  your  creeds  or  formulas,  do  not  get 
yourselves  bound  by  them,  do  not  become  a 
prisoner  of  this  dogma  or  that  doctrine.  Try  in 
the  pulse  of  your  being  whether  you  can  reach  God 
and  the  only  test  for  that  is  the  transformation 
that  is  effected  in  your  own  nature.” 

Swami  Vivekananda  said  that  we  should  not 
accept  any  kind  of  religion  which  did  not  believe 
in  service  to  humanity.  All  those  who  accepted 
religion  and  condoned  crimes  against  humanity 
were  truly  irreligious.  Nobody  who  believed  in 
God  could  acquiesce  in  any  kind  of  wrong  that  is 
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done  to  humanity.  Unfortunately,  in  our  country, 
though  we  have  had  religion  for  centuries,  we 
have  tolerated  crimes  which  are  repugnant  to  our 
moral  sense  and  thought  that  they  were  sanctioned 
by  the  word  of  God.  We  admitted  that  they  were 
all  there  with  the  actual  mandate  of  the  Supreme 
God.  Nothing  more  pernicious  could  be  thought 
of.  He,  therefore,  said  that  a  religion  which  does 
not  believe  in  wiping  the  tears  of  widows  or 
putting  a  piece  of  bread  in  an  orphan’s  mouth  is 
no  religion.  He  went  even  to  the  extent  of  saying, 
“I  am  not  a  believer  in  God  or  even  in  Rama- 
krishna.  I  am  a  believer  in  those  who  adore 
service  to  humanity.  It  is  those  people  who 
accept  service  to  humanity  whom  I  worship.”  In 
other  words  he  felt  that  in  our  country,  on  account 
of  our  indifference  to  the  large  masses  of  our 
country,  we  have  suffered  a  great  deal.  On  account 
of  the  exploitation  of  many  castes,  many  communi¬ 
ties,  our  whole  womanhood,  we  have  suffered. 
He  asked  us,  therefore,  if  we  were  truly  rehgious, 
to  give  up  those  habits  and  show  to  the  world  that 
we  were  honest  in  our  belief  in  God. 

Universality,  social  service,  practice  of  religion 
and  transformation  of  the  human  individual,  is 
the  goal  of  religion.  These  are  the  lessons  which 
Vivekananda  taught  us  in  his  great  life.  These 
lessons  have  a  purpose,  a  validity,  a  relevance  even 
today.  It  is  not  merely  the  people  of  India  that 
require  these  lessons.  The  whole  world  today  is 
passing  through  a  crucible  of  doubt;  everywhere 
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there  is  conflict  between  faith  and  doubt,  between 
conviction  on  the  one  side  and  lack  of  conviction 
on  the  other.  They  are  testing  man’s  faith,  and 
if  we  are  to  get  over  the  present  crisis  and  lift  the 
world  to  a  better  sphere,  it  is  essential  for  us  to 
adopt  religion  as  a  human  transformation  resulting 
in  social  transformation. 

Swami  Vivekananda’s  life  epitomizes  the  struggle, 
tragedy  and  triumph  through  which  all  right- 
thinking  individuals  pass.  He  was  a  student  of  a 
missionary  institution  and  read  the  writings  of 
eminent  thinkers  of  the  periods  like  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  found  that  there  was  no  justification 
for  blind  rehgious  faith.  He  became  more  or  less 
an  agnostic,  if  not  an  atheist.  Such  experiences 
are  common  today  among  many  people.  Recently 
cosmonauts  went  high  above  the  world  and  said 
that  they  had  not  come  across  God.  Others  said 
that  they  had  searched  the  sky  with  a  telescope  and 
had  not  found  God.  Biologists  who  dissect 
human  bodies  say,  “Where  is  the  soul?  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  the  soul.” 

Even  today,  many  people  intoxicated  by  the 
triumphs  of  science,  repudiate  the  existence  of 
God.  A  system  of  philosophy  has  come  into 
vogue  which  says  that  nothing  is  true  which  is  not 
empirically  verifiable.  If  you  are  unable  to 
verify  something  or  know  it  through  the  tests  of 
experience,  it  is  not  true.  But  Swamiji  felt  that 
Ramakrishna’s  advice  was  something  which  he 
could  neither  ignore  nor  disregard.  Here  was  a 
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man  who  said  that  he  had  seen  God  in  his  personal 
experience.  If  science  is  based  on  experience, 
here  is  an  experience  which  a  great  Master  has 
given.'  This  has  been  the  tradition  of  this  country, 
however  much  we  may  have  departed  from  it 
times  without  number.  We  have  always  said  that 
the  meaning  of  religion  is  insight  into  Reality. 
Veda  is  vision;  is  wisdom;  it  is  speculation.  In  the 
original  sense  of  the  term  it  is  derived  from  specu¬ 
lum.  The  soul  should  see  Brahman,  not  by  the 
naked  eye  but  by  the  spiritual  eye;  not  by  mdmsa 
caksuh  but  by  divya  caksuh.  Many  of  us  are  lost 
in  seeing  things  with  our  own  physical  eyes.  We 
do  not  recognize  that  there  is  a  spiritual  eye  in 
each  one  of  us  which  lies  dormant,  which  is  not 
awakened.  Many  of  us  pass  away  without  notic¬ 
ing  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  eye  of  the  soul, 
an  eye  of  the  human  spirit.  We  cannot  see  God 
even  with  our  intellectual  speculation  or  hypothesis. 
In  that  case  it  is  only  a  hypothesis;  it  is  a  mere 
experience.  But  we  have  to  see  God  with  the  eye 
of  spirit.  We  must  be  able  to  say  as  Ramakrishna 
said :  I  have  seen  God  intensely.  In  other  words, 
each  one  of  us  has  the  capacity  to  grow  in  spiritual 
stature  when  God  becomes  a  felt  Reality,  Whose 
presence  we  can  encounter  face  to  face.  We  are 
sure  that  the  Ultimate  Reality  is  there.  The  pass¬ 
ing  shows  do  not  affect  the  Reality. 

You  find,  therefore,  that  Swami  Vivekananda 
practised  spiritual  exercises  and  meditation  so  as 
to  be  able  to  say  like  his  Master:  I  have  seen 
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God,  I  have  felt  Him  in  the  depths  of  my  being, 
I  have  felt  Him,  I  have  reahzed  Him.  It  is  not  a 
thing  which  we  can  attain  merely  by  talking. 

If  we  are,  by  systematic  practice,  by  intellectual 
experience,  able  to  find  out  the  truth,  then  it  is 
that  the  vision  of  God  will  be  felt.  What  is  it  that 
Arjuna  had?  He  had  his  doubts  until  at  last 
God  gave  him  a  glimpse  of  visvarupa.  He  was  lost 
in  the  darkness  of  this  world.  Just  as  from  the 
middle  of  a  cloud  a  flicker  of  lightning  suddenly 
appears,  Arjuna  had  that  experience.  He  passed 
through  doubts  and  many  torturing  circumstances : 
he  did  not  know  whether  there  was  any  Reality  in 
this  world,  whether  it  was  worth  while  doing  his 
duty.  At  such  a  moment,  as  in  the  midst  of  a 
dark  cloud,  he  had  his  vision  like  a  flash  of  lightn¬ 
ing.  So  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  make  it  a  per¬ 
manent  attitude  of  your  mind  to  pass  through  much 
of  exercise  and  practice  if  you  want  to  make  that 
passing  vision  into  a  permanent  reality.  If  you 
want  to  make  it  a  true  inhabitant  of  your  nature, 
it  is  necessary  for  you  to  live  in  God,  to  live  cons¬ 
tantly  in  His  presence,  to  get  so  completely  trans¬ 
formed  that  there  is  nothing  which  you  do  which 
is  not  permeated  by  the  spirit  of  God.  We  become 
merely  instruments  and,  therefore,  we  so  trans¬ 
form  ourselves  that  we  become  mere  instruments 
of  the  Divine  Presence.  Nothing  will  make  us 
falter. 

All  this  worship  and  practice  of  meditation  are 
the  means,  sometimes  indispensable,  which  many 
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ordinary  people  adopt  to  become  divine.  You 
will  find  a  man  who  is  superior  to  time,  to  death, 
who  is  superior  to  every  theory  of  this  temporal 
world.  If  you  want  to  get  to  such  a  state,  these 
are  the  possible  means  by  which  you  can  develop 
the  divine  possibility  which  is  in  you.  If  you 
have  it,  you  will  have  that  universality  of  outlook 
which  Swami  Vivekananda  insisted  on  in  the 
Chicago  Parliament  of  Religions.  As  Krsna  said: 
“Arjuna,  think  of  it,  all  people  in  this  world 
are  trying  to  follow  Me,  follow  the  steps  which 
will  lead  to  Me;  I  accept  their  gifts  because  they 
are  offered  to  Me  in  truth,  in  sincerity,  and  in  ear¬ 
nestness.  I  do  not  care  what  words  they  mutter: 
I  see  into  their  hearts.  I  try  to  find  out  what 
exactly  it  is  that  they  offer.” 

It  is  this  doctrine  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  early  Upanisads,  from  the  Vedas  to  this 
day.  It  is  this  doctrine  which  Swami  Vivekananda 
announced  and  afiirmed  with  great  eloquence  in 
the  Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago.  Here  is 
a  religion  which  does  not  insist  on  converting 
people  from  one  religion  to  another.  It  does  not 
care  what  name  you  give  to  God.  But  what  He 
cares  for  is:  are  you  sincere?;  are  you  earnest?; 
are  you  really  prayerful?  Have  you  all  those 
thoughts  which  will  make  a  human  individual 
different  and  human?  These  are  what  we  have  to 
practise  today.  When  people  talk  about  secular¬ 
ism,  all  that  is  meant  is  this  doctrine.  It  does  not 
matter  by  what  way  you  approach  God;  every  way 
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leads  to  Him.  So  Swami  Vivekananda  affirmed 
the  universality  of  the  spirit,  the  universality  of 
all  religions.  And  there  are  many  people  in  our 
country  even  today  who  think  that  their  duty 
is  done  if  they  secure  God  for  themselves,  and 
then  retire  to  the  forests,  or  get  into  monasteries, 
leaving  the  world  to  rack  and  ruin.  Here  he 
said,  “I  am  a  believer  in  God,  I  cannot  stand  this 
inequity,  this  injustice  meted  out  to  one  section  of 
the  people.”  He  said  that  much  of  this  religion 
was  confined  to  practices  like  what  you  ate  and 
what  you  drank  but  not  what  you  did.  Therefore, 
he  became  a  great  social  reformer  also.  He  saw 
the  Divine  as  a  whole.  He  was  a  man  who  had 
faith  in  universality  of  outlook,  and  he  affirmed 
that  unless  the  human  individual  was  able  to 
translate  his  faith  in  God  into  reality,  unless  ethics 
became  religious  action,  unless  wc  adopted  that 
kind  of  attitude  with  even  the  most  embittered 
human  beings,  the  most  unfortunate  human 
beings,  religion  had  no  meaning. 

So  you  find  the  authentic  spirit  of  religion,  the 
spirit  which  makes  you  look  into  the  hearts  of 
people,  which  makes  you  find  out  whether  a  parti¬ 
cular  man  is  cheerful,  is  loving;  all  else  is  nothing. 
So  it  was  religion  as  experience,  religion  as  tolera¬ 
tion  of  others,  religion  as  service  of  man,  for 
which  Swami  Vivekananda  stood.  These  are  the 
lessons  which  we  have  to  practise  today. 

Swami  Vivekananda  embodied  the  spirit  of  this 
country.  He  was  a  symbol  of  her  spiritual 
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^  aspiration  and  fulfilment.  It  is  that  spirit  which 
was  expressed  in  the  songs  of  our  devotees,  the 
philosophies  of  our  seers,  the  prayers  of  our 
common  people.  He  gave  articulation  and  voice 
to  that  eternal  spirit  of  India. 

Reality  is  something  to  be  felt,  to  be  realized, 
to  be  experienced.  That  is  the  lesson  of  India. 
India  never  counted  on  dogmas,  doctrines,  etc. 
They  were  instruments,  they  were  the  means  for 
the  purpose  of  realizing  the  highest  truth. 

When  once  you  recognize  that  the  Reality  is 
something  to  be  felt,  something  to  be  experienced, 
you  do  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  ways 
by  which  you  attain  it.  They  become  subordinate. 
They  become  instrumental.  And  in  that  great 
utterance  of  his  in  September  1893  in  the  Chicago 
Parliament  of  Religions,  what  he  said  was  there  is 
a  God  above  all  gods,  that  there  is  a  religion  above 
all  religions,  that  there  is  something  which  super¬ 
sedes  all  our  religiosities,  all  our  pieties,  rituals, 
dogmas,  doctrines,  etc.,  and  that  is  the  religion  on 
the  basis  of  which  the  whole  world.  East  and  West, 
could  be  united. 

As  in  the  life  of  the  Buddha,  there  was  in  the  life 
of  Swami  Vivekananda  a  moment  when  he  thought 
that  he  should  lose  himself  in  the  delights  of  inner 
life,  in  the  delights  of  contemplation  and  not  get 
back  into  the  world.  But  Ramakrishna  told  him: 
“Shame  on  you!  Why  are  you  trying  so  much  to 
seek  your  own  personal  salvation?”  Siyam  dtmani 
pasyanti  na  pratimdsu,  the  Supreme  is  in  every 
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human  being.  All  human  beings  are  to  be  regarded 
as  embodiments  of  the  Supreme.  We  should 
realize  that  the  name  given  to  him,  Narendra  Nath, 
was  not  a  mere  accident.  He  was  the  embodiment 
of  nara,  of  the  human  being.  Ndrayanam  nara- 
sakham  saranam  prapadye:  narasakha  is  Narayana. 
He  felt  the  pangs  of  all  human  beings,  and  he 
wanted  that  every  human  being  should  live  a 
decent  life.  Most  of  us  exist,  but  do  not  live.  He 
wanted  every  one  of  us  to  acquire  strength,  beauty, 
power,  dignity  and  be  a  truly  human  being.  We 
are  not  that.  He  looked  at  the  misery  of  our 
country.  He  looked  at  the  millions  who  died  of 
poverty  and  hunger,  and  he  said:  I  am  the  wor¬ 
shipper  of  Daridrandrdyana,  of  the  Ndrdyana  who 
is  located  in  all  the  poor  people  of  this  world.  So 
long  as  they  are  there,  how  can  I  content  myself 
with  my  own  salvation  or  with  my  own  beatitude? 
It  is  my  duty  to  look  after  them  all.  The  best 
way  to  reach  God  is  by  the  service  of  man. 

He  inculcated  a  religion  of  patriotism,  not  patri¬ 
otism  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  but  patri¬ 
otism  as  the  religion  of  humanity.  His  was  a 
religion  which  called  upon  us  to  look  upon  all 
human  beings  as  kindred,  as  belonging  to  one 
family.  That  is  the  kind  of  religion  which  he 
taught  us  and  which  he  adopted.  He  said,  “It  is  a 
man-making  religion.”  It  is  a  humanistic  religion. 
There  is  no  divorce  between  contemplative  life  and 
social  service.  The  two  things  are  expressions  of 
one  and  the  same  kind  of  phenomenon.  If  we 
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have  reached  the  Supreme  and  felt  the  reality  of 
God  in  our  own  minds  and  thoughts,  it  would  be 
our  duty  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  all  people  who 
are  suffering  in  this  world. 

It  is  that  kind  of  humanistic,  man-making 
religion  which  gave  us  courage  in  the  days  when 
we  were  young.  When  I  was  a  student  in  one  of 
the  classes,  in  the  matriculation  class  or  so,  the 
letters  of  Swami  Vivekananda  used  to  be  circulated 
in  manuscript  from  among  us  all.  The  kind  of 
thrill  which  we  enjoyed,  the  kind  of  mesmeric 
touch  that  those  writings  gave  us,  the  kind  of 
reliance  on  our  own  culture  that  was  being  criti¬ 
cized  all  around — it  is  that  kind  of  transformation 
which  his  writings  effected  in  the  young  men  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century.  In  Madras  it  was 
so.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  so  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  too. 

There  was  a  time  when  Sri  Ramakrishna  marked 
him  out  for  leadership.  The  last  words  which  he 
uttered  to  any  of  his  disciples  were  to  Swami 
Vivekananda:  “Take  care  of  these  boys.”  Many 
were  older  than  he.  But  the  advice  was  there — 
prophetic  advice. 

Swami  Vivekananda  established  the  Rama¬ 
krishna  Mission,  which  has  centres  in  India  and 
abroad.  I  know  of  the  splendid  work  which  that 
Mission  is  doing  in  the  way  of  spiritual  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  social  service.  We  owe  that  Mission  to 
his  far-sighted  vision,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  will  continue  for  many  years  to  come  to  function 
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for  the  spiritual  succour  and  the  physical  susten¬ 
ance  of  the  large  part  of  humanity  which  is  now 
enmeshed  in  materialism,  crude  and  trivial. 

We  are  today  at  a  critical  period  not  merely  in 
the  history  of  our  country  but  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  There  are  many  people  who  think  we 
are  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss.  There  is  distortion 
of  values,  there  is  lowering  of  standards,  there  is 
widespread  escapism,  a  good  deal  of  mass  hysteria, 
and  people  think  of  it  and  collapse  in  despair, 
frustration,  hopelessness.  These  are  the  only 
things  which  are  open  to  us.  Such  a  kind  of 
lack  of  faith  in  the  spirit  of  man  is  a  treason  to  the 
dignity  of  man.  It  is  an  insult  to  human  nature. 
It  is  human  nature  that  has  brought  about  all  the 
great  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  this  world. 
And  if  there  is  any  call  which  Vivekananda  made 
to  us,  it  is  to  rely  on  our  own  spiritual  resources. 
Man  has  inexhaustible  spiritual  resources.  His 
spirit  is  supreme,  man  is  unique.  There  is  nothing 
inevitable  in  this  world,  and  we  can  ward  off  the 
worst  dangers  and  worst  disabilities  with  which 
we  are  faced.  Only  we  should  not  lose  hope.  He 
gave  us  fortitude  in  suffering,  he  gave  us  hope  in 
distress,  he  gave  us  courage  in  despair.  He  told 
us:  do  not  be  led  away  by  appearances.  Deep 
down  there  is  providential  will,  there  is  a  purpose 
in  this  universe.  You  must  try  to  co-operate  with 
that  purpose  and  try  to  achieve  it.  Renunciation, 
courage,  service,  discipline — these  are  the  lessons 
which  we  can  learn  from  his  life. 
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It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  We  should  re¬ 
member  what  this  great  soul  stood  for,  what  he 
taught  us.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  re¬ 
membering  it  but  trying  to  understand  what  he 
wished  us  to  do.  We  should  assimilate  his  teach¬ 
ings,  incorporate  them  in  our  being  and  make 
ourselves  worthy  to  be  citizens  of  the  country 
which  produced  Vivekananda. 
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Mahatma  Gandhi 


It  was  the  London  Times  that  remarked:  “No 
country  other  than  India,  and  no  religion  other 
than  Hinduism  could  have  produced  a  Gandhi.” 
That  is  why  he  belongs  to  us  in  a  very  special  sense. 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  he  has  worked  for 
the  country  and  the  world.  He  was  a  great  nation¬ 
alist  leader.  He  was  a  liberator  of  the  enslaved. 
He  taught  the  doctrine  of  love  that  never  fails. 
He  was  a  moral  genius  who  tried  to  chasten  himself 
first  before  trying  to  exert  any  kind  of  influence 
on  other  people.  In  all  these  ways  he  has  helped 
us. 

It  was  over  thirty  years  ago  that  I  put  to  Gandhi 
three  questions: 

1)  What  is  your  religion? 

2)  How  were  you  led  to  it? 

3)  What  is  its  bearing  on  life  ? 

He  gave  the  answers,  the  brief  answers. 

I  used  to  say,  “I  believe  in  God”,  now  I  say, 
“I  believe  in  truth”.  “God  is  truth”,  that  is  what  I 
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was  saying  and  today  I  say,  “Truth  is  God”. 
There  are  people  who  deny  God.  There  are  no 
people  who  deny  Truth.  It  is  something  which 
even  the  atheists  admit. 

Here  he  was  not  enunciating  any  new  proposi¬ 
tion.  He  was  merely  declaring  some  fundamental 
truths  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
environment  in  which  he  lived,  the  environment 
which  nourished  him. 

He  took  up  these  two  things:  satyam  vada 
dharmam  cara.  Speak  the  truth,  do  the  right — 
the  truth  and  the  right.  He  used  to  call  them  satya 
and  ahirhsa.  These  were  the  principles  which  he 
had.  Truth  is  not  something  which  we  can 
casually  get  at.  It  requires  considerable  travail  of 
human  spirit  to  bring  out  harmony  between  the 
inward  and  the  outward.  Vdfimanasyoraikya-rupain 
satyam.  Vdk  (word)  and  manas  (thought)  must 
have  identity.  If  wc  are  able  to  establish  that 
identity,  then  it  is  that  we  have  truth.  Such  a 
kind  of  truth  will  not  allow  us  to  indulge  in  dis¬ 
tortion,  in  innuendoes,  in  exaggerations.  It  will 
not  merely  not  allow  us  to  speak  lies  but  it  will  not 
allow  us  to  indulge  in  any  statements  made  with 
mental  reservations.  It  is,  therefore,  something 
which  we  have  to  acquire  at  considerable  cost. 
We  cannot  get  it  for  the  mere  asking  of  it.  So 
Gandhi  said : 

I  am  myself  at  struggle.  There  is  a  strain  in  me 
between  the  supreme  principle  and  my  factual 
nature.  These  two  things  do  not  accord  with  each 
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other.  If  I  have  to  bring  about  harmony  between 
these  two  things,  I  have  to  perform  penance, 
ridding  myself  of  all  prejudices,  trying  to  make 
myself  one  with  the  supreme  spirit  which  is  there. 

Gandhi  told  us  next  that  truth  in  action  is 
ahimsd.  If  we  want  to  translate  that  into  practical 
work,  we  will  have  to  become  followers  of  the 
doctrine  of  non-violence.  This  doctrine  of  ahimsd 
one  has  to  be  careful  about.  It  does  not  ask  us  to 
abstain  from  force  at  all  times.  It  tells  us  that  our 
spirit  must  be  pure.  The  Yoga  Sutra  says :  ahimsd 
pratisthdydm  tat  sannidhau  vaira-tydgah.  In  the 
presence  of  ahimsa  there  is  a  renunciation  of  hatred, 
vaira  tyaga.  It  is  abstention  from  ill-will  towards 
any  creature  in  this  world.  That  is  what  we  are 
called  upon  to  adopt.  We  must  control  our  pas¬ 
sions,  control  our  appetites,  bear  no  ill-will  to  any 
human  being,  any  creature  on  earth.  Such  things 
have  been  said  by  other  religions,by  other  thinkers 
also.  Kant  has  put  it  thus:  “Treat  humanity  in 
your  own  person  and  in  every  other  person  as  an 
end  in  itself  and  not  a  mere  means.”  For  Schweit¬ 
zer,  “reverence  for  life  should  be  the  principle 
which  we  should  adopt.”  These  are  all  different 
ways  of  expressing  the  one  fundamental  truth  which 
we  have  formulated  times  without  number  but 
which  we  have  not  been  able  to  follow  in  our 
daily  life. 

When  Gandhi  talks  about  ahirhsd,  he  means  by  it 
that  we  must  overcome  evil.  Restrain  evil  by  love. 
If  we  cannot  do  it,  restrain  it  by  force.  That  is 
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what  the  Mahdbhdrata  says,  sdstrdd  api  sastrdd  api, 
either  by  means  of  the  traditions  of  our  country  or 
by  means  of  weapons,  etc.  Gandhi  himself  said 
that  both  these  should  be  regarded  as  honourable 
ways.  We  should  try  to  do  our  utmost  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  non-violence.  But  if  we  are  unable  to 
overcome  evil,  if  we  are  not  able  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
we  must  not  allow  the  world  to  be  deluged  by 
hatred,  by  fear,  etc.  Get  rid  of  the  feeling  of  hatred. 
Hatred  is  something  which  deflects  our  thinking, 
which  makes  our  conscience  subordinate  to  an 
ideology.  It  does  not  allow  us  to  look  upon  the 
things  which  are  good  to  us  in  a  straightforward 
way.  So,  we  must  rid  our  mind  of  every  kind  of 
hatred.  Unless  we  do  it,  we  cannot  be  regarded 
as  true  devotees  of  ahimsd.  It  is  not  abstention 
from  force,  but  it  is  abstention  from  hatred,  from 
ill-will,  etc.  That  is  how  he  put  it,  more  or  less,  in 
the  traditions  of  our  country.  We  have  it  in  the 
Bhagavadgltd.  We  have  it  said  there  that  when 
Arjuna  tried  to  avoid  battle,  when  he  tried  to  get 
out  of  it,  Krspa  was  telling  him: 

ksudram  hrdaya  daurbalyam 

tyaktvo  'ttistha  par  am  tapa 

Anyway,  Gandhi  himself  had  been  slowly  moving 
from  toleration  of  violence  to  abstention  from 
hatred;  but  when  he  saw  that  the  world  was 
developing  these  great  weapons,  the  nuclear 
weapons,  which  gave  us  no  alternatives  and  which 
posed  before  us  these  two  courses  of  destruction 
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or  survival,  he  said,  “If  we  want  to  survive,  we 
have  to  repudiate  violence  altogether.”  He  was 
experimenting  all  his  life  with  this  method  and  gave 
to  us  this  idea  that  we  should  repudiate  war 
altogether. 

If  today  the  great  nuclear  powers  are  facing  each 
other,  but  have  not  brought  about  a  holocaust  this 
stalemate  is  due  to  two  things,  an  instinctive  attach¬ 
ment  to  survival  and  a  healthy  reaction  against  mass 
suicide.  But  this  cannot  go  on  indefinitely.  Un¬ 
less  we  are  able  to  create  in  our  own  nature,  make 
changes  in  the  spirit,  we  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  a 
nuclear  catastrophe.  This  kind  of  stalemate  based 
on  terror,  based  on  feai,  cannot  go  on.  So  it  is 
that  these  great  powers  are  thinking  of  adopting 
some  other  methods  than  the  method  of  a  mere 
balance  of  terror;  and  Gandhi’s  pliilosophy.  Iris 
message,  is  of  supreme  relevance  to  us  at  the 
present  moment  and  what  we  should  do  is,  whether 
it  is  in  our  own  life  or  outside,  to  work  for  those 
principles. 

Gandhi  felt  that  ahimsd  meant  sarvodaya,  the 
awakening  of  all.  There  should  not  be  any  political 
domination.  When  he  saw  the  pain,  degradation 
and  want  from  which  this  country  was  suffering, 
he  said,  “I  must  fight  this  system,  I  must  get  rid  of 
it”,  and  so  he  did  it.  He  said : 

“A  fallen  and  prostrate  India  will  not  be  of  any 
help  to  herself  or  to  the  world.  A  free  and  en¬ 
lightened  India  can  be  of  help  to  herself  and  to  the 
world.” 
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And  he  added : 

“I  want  my  country  to  be  free  so  that  one  day,  if 
necessary,  she  may  die  for  the  sake  of  humanity.” 

Within  the  country  itself  Gandhi  felt  that  we  were 
doing  things  which  were  repugnant  to  one’s  con¬ 
science.  We  were  treating  human  beings  as  below 
any  kind  of  dignity.  These  things  we  are  paying 
for  and,  therefore,  he  looked  upon  untouchabiUty 
as  a  curse  and  he  said,  “So  long  as  it  is  there  in  any 
Hindu’s  heart,  I  disdain  to  be  a  Hindu.”  Similarly, 
he  said : 

“So  long  as  a  few  individuals  hold  in  the  hollow 
of  their  hands  the  destiny  of  milhons  of  people,  it 
is  an  artificial,  unnatural,  uncivilized  kind  of 
existence  and  we  must  try  to  get  rid  of  them  all.” 

So,  social  discrimination  should  go,  economic 
disparity  should  disappear,  pohtical  domination 
should  go.  These  things  he  fought  for,  so  far  as 
our  country  was  concerned,  and  he  fought  for  them 
from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  nonviolence. 
Ahirhsd  means  an  awakening  of  all,  welfare  of  all, 
sarvodaya,  as  he  called  it.  His  whole  life  was 
dedicated  to  this  because  he  was  fighting  with  him¬ 
self  all  the  time.  He  was  very  humble.  He  never 
laid  claims  to  righteousness  or  any  kind  of  infalli¬ 
bility.  He  listened  with  patience  to  the  views  that 
other  people  gave  him  and  never  did  he  lose  his 
temper  with  such  people.  It  is  that  kind  of 
patience  that  can  win  in  this  world  today.  We 
are  still  not  in  the  high  day,  not  in  the  noon,  of  our 
civilisation.  We  are  in  the  very  early  hours  of  the 
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morning  of  human  history.  We  have  yet  a  long 
way  to  go  and  if  we  adopt  this  principle  sincerely, 
seriously  and  systematically,  we  can  make  this 
world  into  a  better  world. 

Patriotism,  he  said,  is  not  final.  It  has  its  limits. 
“I  will  not  hurt  Germany  or  England  for  the  sake  of 
serving  my  country.  That  kind  of  narrowness, 
that  kind  of  selfish  patriotism  would  be  unworthy 
of  a  truly  civilized  human  being.”  He  gave  us  his 
vision,  his  passion  and  his  expression,  to  awaken 
us  all  to  a  sense  of  our  own  dignity,  a  sense  of  our 
honour,  to  make  us  feel  that  we  are  unworthy  to 
be  called  human  beings  if  we  believe  in  brute  force. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause — the  extreme  squalor, 
abject  poverty  or  national  prestige — these  things 
may  be  there  but  if  they  seduce  us  into  paths  of 
violence,  we  will  be  doing  something  which  is 
wrong.  Even  if  we  are  unable  to  follow  those 
principles,  we  must  admit  their  validity,  their 
supreme  relevance. 

Gandhiji’s  message  is  of  a  universal  quality. 
He  belongs  to  the  race  of  prophets  whose  words 
may  not  be  accepted  by  their  generations  but  will 
be  accepted  by  those  that  follow. 

We  call  Gandhiji  “Father  of  the  Nation”  and 
what  is  it  that  we  have  acquired  from  him?  We 
have  been  adopting  for  centuries  the  retaliatory 
view  of  life.  Satham  prati  sdthyam :  to  the  wicked, 
be  wicked.  His  amendment  was,  Satham  pratyapi 
satyam.  Even  to  the  wicked  be  just,  be  loving. 
He  tried  to  displace  the  retaliatory  view  of  life,  “an 
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eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth”,  by  love  even 
for  our  enemies.  When  people  asked  him  to  adopt 
the  usual  methods  of  cunning  and  deceit  to  gain 
the  freedom  of  the  country,  his  answer  was:  “Let 
my  country  go  under;  I  do  not  want  it  to  survive 
by  means  of  deceit  and  cunning.”  For  him, 
more  than  freedom,  truth  and  nonviolence  were  his 
breath.  He  wanted  to  stand  for  those;  and  by 
adopting  those  ideals  he  was  sure  the  country 
would  not  go  under,  but  he  was  prepared  to  take 
the  risk  and  say,  let  the  country  go  under.  Another 
thing  he  said  was:  “I  don’t  wish  to  live  in  this  world 
if  it  does  not  become  united.  If  there  is  not  the 
unity  of  the  Vv^orld  on  the  basis  of  humanity,  I 
do  not  wish  to  live  in  it.”  Well,  if  he  is  the  Father 
of  the  Nation,  these  are  things  which  we  will  have 
to  remember.  Remember,  even  to  the  wicked  we 
have  to  be  truthful  and  loving.  We  should  not 
gain  even  the  greatest  ends  by  wrong  means  and  we 
must  work  for  the  building  up  of  a  world  of 
humanity. 

Gandhi’s  life  has  become  an  idea  in  the  minds  of 
men.  It  is  the  hope  for  humanity,  an  inspiration 
for  its  future.  The  memory  of  his  life  and  work  is 
precious  to  mankind.  In  these  days  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  when  young  men  and  women  all  over 
the  world  are  losing  their  faith  and  turning  to  new¬ 
fangled  ideas,  it  is  best  to  remember  that  Gandhi 
is  the  greatest  revolutionary  we  have  had  in  recent 
times.  Verbal  violence  in  legislatures  or  physical 
violence  in  the  streets  will  only  retard  the  progress 
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of  the  great  social  revolution  which  Gandhi  started. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  remember  what  Gandhi 
stood  for,  individually,  nationally  and  international¬ 
ly.  He  was  essentially  a  religious  man,  religion 
meaning  for  him  an  unceasing  search  for  truth  and  a 
consistent  practice  of  love.  Satyam,  jnanam, 
anantam  brahma.  The  Mundaka  Upanisad  says: 

satyam  eva  jayate  ndntram 
satyena  panthd  vitato  deva-ymah 
yendkramanty  rsayo  hy  dpta-kdmd 
yatra  tat  satyasya  paramam  nidhdnam^ 

Truth  alone  conquers,  not  untruth.  By  truth  is 
laid  out  the  path  leading  to  the  gods,  by  which  the 
sages  who  have  their  desires  fulfilled  travel  to  where 
that  supreme  abode  of  truth  is. 

Jesus  says,  “Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free.”^ 

The  power  of  thought  is  essential  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  Reality.  Thought  which  goes  deep 
enough  ends  in  insight.  Reason  takes  us  to  some¬ 
thing  deeper  than  reason,  to  the  power  and  pro¬ 
fundity  of  the  human  spirit. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  tread  the  path  of 
decline  right  to  the  end,  for  he  who  has  faith  in  the 
power  of  the  human  spirit  believes  in  the  future  of 
mankind. 

We  cannot  attain  truth  unless  we  pass  through  a 
spiritual  travail.  Self- suffering  is  the  Way  to  it. 

1  IIM-6. 

2  John,  VIII-32. 
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The  world  will  be  healed  if  each  individual  begins 
the  healing  within  himself.  Gandhi  said,  “I  am  a 
mixture  of  good  and  evil,  weakness  and  strength, 
violence  and  nonviolence;  but  ahirhsd  has  no 
adulteration.” 

Truth  in  action  is  ahirhsd,  love.  Truth  and  love, 
satya  and  ahirhsd,  are  like  the  two  sides  of  a  coin. 
All  great  religions  enjoin  the  practice  of  love. 
Gandhi  says: 

“Nonviolence  is  complete  innocence.  Complete 
nonviolence  is  complete  absence  of  ill-will  against 
all  that  lives.  Nonviolence  is  innocence  in  its 
active  form,  goodwill  towards  all  life.  It  is  pure 
love.” 

Hatred  deflects  our  thinking,  endangers  the  very 
sense  of  humanity.  Love  of  power  takes  the  place 
of  conscience. 

Ahirhsd  requires  us  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all, 
sarvodaya.  The  socialist  implications  of  freedom 
were  understood  by  Gandhi.  He  says : 

“There  is  no  freedom  for  India  so  long  as  one 
man,  no  matter  how  highly  placed  he  may  be,  holds 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  the  life,  property  and 
honour  of  millions  of  human  beings.  It  is  an 
artificial,  unnatural  and  uncivilised  institution. 
The  end  of  it  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  freedom, 
swardj.^’ 

Gandhi  considered  untouchability  to  be  a  curse 
and  hated  communal  squabbles.  All  men  are 
equal  before  God.  If  anyone  looks  down  on  a 
human  being  because  he  belongs  to  another  faith. 
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he  commits  a  sin  before  God  and  man.  Gandhi’s 
movement  contributed  to  the  emancipation  of 
women.  National  integration  and  world  solidarity 
had  been  his  steady  objectives.  ’  If  w^e  are  true 
followers  of  Gandhi,  we  should  work  for  social  and 
national  integration,  emancipation  of  women, 
absolute  social  equality,  complete  abolition  of 
untouchability  and  caste  discrimination,  removal 
of  economic  disparities. 

Gandhi  spelt  out  the  moral  principles  on  which 
civilisations  rest:  truth  and  love.  If  people  every¬ 
where  respond  to  them  truthfully,  the  world  will 
be  brought  closer  together  and  the  darkness  which 
we  seen  around  us  may  be  dispelled. 

It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  history  that  we  grow 
up  through  trial,  error  and  confusion.  We  are  half 
animal  and  half  divine.  We  are  straining  upwards. 
We  realize  that  through  positive  nonviolent  action 
We  can  effect  social  and  economic  changes  which 
once  would  have  meant  wars.  Gandhi  was  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  destructive  fury  of  the  years  of 
partition  but  he  was  not  frightened  by  it,  for  he 
had  unshakable  faith  in  the  Supreme.  Gandhi’s 
words  must  be  broadcast  to  the  whole  world: 

“Have  no  fear.  He  who  fears,  hates;  he  who 
hates,  kills.  Break  your  sword  and  throw  it  away. 
So  fear  shall  not  touch  you.  I  have  been  delivered 
from  fear  and  desire  in  such  a  way  that  I  know 
the  power  of  God.” 

In  the  present  nuclear  age,  renunciation  of  war 
as  a  method  of  settling  international  disputes  is 
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imperative.  To  the  question.  “How  will  you 
meet  the  atom  bomb?”,  Gandhi  replied:  “I  will 
not  go  underground.  I  will  not  go  into  shelters. 
1  will  come  out  in  the  open  and  let  the  pilot  see  that 
I  have  not  the  face  of  evil  against  him.”  This  is  a 
rebuke  to  the  unbelievable  levity  with  which  we 
resort  to  violence.  To  reach  this  nonviolent  frame 
of  mind,  human  conscience  has  to  be  enlightened. 
Till  then  governments  which  are  charged  with  the 
safety  of  millions  have  to  use  force  where  inevitable, 
while  educating  the  people  to  grow  better  and  get 
rid  of  the  use  of  force.  Nonviolence  is  the  highest 
ideal;  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  second  to  anything 
else. 

Gandhi  says: 

“There  are  two  methods  of  fighting.  The  best 
and  the  most  effective  is  not  to  defend  at  all  but  to 
remain  at  one’s  post  risking  every  danger.  The 
next  best  and  equally  honourable  method  is  to 
strike  truthfully  in  one’s  self-defence  with  weapons 
and  place  one’s  life  in  the  greatest  possible  danger.” 

idam  brdhmam  idam  ksdtrdm 
sdpaddpi  sardd  api 
Or 

sdstrdd  api  sastrdd  api 

The  Kural  says : 

A  man  can  be  said  to  forbear  only  when  he  has 
the  power  to  strike  and  strikes  not;  where  he  has 
not  the  power,  what  matters  it  whether  he  forbears 
or  does  not  forbear. 
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In  its  positive  form,  ahirhsd  means  “the  largest 
love,  the  greatest  charity.” 

These  ideals  should  inspire  our  work  for  peace, 
disarmament,  racial  equality  and  the  economic 
development  of  all  nations.  Let  the  influence  of 
love  break  through  the  dreadful  chain  of  hate. 

There  have  been  great  nations  of  the  world,  with 
wonderful  penetration  of  intellect  and  great  scienti¬ 
fic  leadership,  which  have  come  to  grief.  Let  us 
ask  the  question  as  to  what  happened  in  our  own 
times.  We  had  the  first  World  War.^  President 
Wilson  of  the  U.S.A.  announced  that  that  war  was 
being  fought  for  making  the  world  safe  for  demo¬ 
cracy.  What  happened?  Our  little  minds  took 
control.  We  tried  to  suppress  great  peoples,  we 
said  that  we  must  squeeze  the  Germans  till  the  pips 
squeaked.  The  result  was  Hitler.  Instead  of 
making  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  we  made  it 
safe  for  dictatorships.  Throughout  the  world  petty 
and  major  dictatorships  arose. 

During  the  second  World  War,  what  did  we  say 
again?  Provide  the  peoples  of  the  woild  with  the 
four  freedoms.  Have  we  provided  people  with 
freedom  from  fear?  The  nuclear  developments 
have  aroused  in  all  of  us  the  fear  of  a  nightmare 
world.  We  cannot  go  to  sleep  without  a  sense  of 
fear  since  the  end  of  the  second  World  War.  Till 
today  we  have  the  cold  war,  though  it  may  not  be 
the  hot  war. 

What  is  it  that  is  lacking?  It  is  here  that 
Gandhiji  comes  to  our  rescue.  He  tells  us  that  it  is 
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not  enough  to  grow  in  intellect,  to  grow  in  body,  to 
amass  wealth.  Let  not  people  imagine  that  the  one 
main  interest  in  life  is  to  acquire  wealth,  protect 
it,  retain  it.  This  is  a  kind  of  materialism  that  has 
dominated  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Their  interest 
is  not  in  the  inward  pursuits  of  life,  but  in  external 
acquisitions.  An  acquisitive  mind  has  produced  a 
sick  society,  and  if  we  want  to  get  rid  of  the  sickness 
of  our  society,  we  have  to  supplement  our  education 
by  a  proper  emphasis  on  ethics.  Enlightenment 
and  ethics  are  both  essential  for  a  proper  system  of 
education.  The  universities  may  provide  us  with 
scientific  equipment,  scientific  training,  they  may 
give  us  all  the  knowledge  that  we  have,  but  that 
knowledge  should  become  illumined.  It  must 
become  lustrous.  What  we  learn  must  not  be 
mere  intellectual  learning  but  must  become  some¬ 
thing  luminous  which  transforms  our  nature  and 
makes  us  somewhat  different  from  what  we  happen 
to  be.  Therefore,  Gandhiji  said,  “Do  not  put  all 
your  stress  on  the  material  interests  of  life.”  Men 
are  not  satisfied  with  mere  wealth.  What  shall  it 
profit  a  man,  says  Jesus,  if  he  gains  the  whole  world 
but  loses  his  own  soul? 

Most  of  us  are  interested  today  in  gaining  control 
over  the  world.  We  are  not  developing  the  other 
aspect  of  our  nature,  the  spiritual  side  of  us  which 
is  being  forgotten  in  this  accumulation  of  the 
appurtenances  of  life.  Life  does  not  consist  merely 
in  its  outer  embroidery.  It  consists  in  inwardness, 
freedom.  It  is,  therefore,  an  essential  part  of  nature. 
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When  we  talk  of  science,  what  do  we  mean  by 
science?  Science  means  the  remoulding  of  en¬ 
vironment.  It  is  wrong  to  think  that  the  purpose 
of  education  is  life-adjustment.  It  is  life-enhance¬ 
ment,  transforming  life  to  suit  our  needs,  to  subject 
ourselves  to  the  environment  which  is  the  opportu¬ 
nity  given  to  this  species  to  improve  the  environ¬ 
ment,  to  change  our  nature.  That  is  the  opportu¬ 
nity  which  is  given  to  man,  and  it  is  possible  be¬ 
cause  a  human  being  can  sit  in  judgment  on  nature ; 
he  does  not  become  merely  a  creature  of  routine. 
He  is  something  different  from  all  other  animals 
which  are  the  victims  of  habit  and  sheer  necessity 
and  which  are  automata.  That  is  not  the  way  in 
which  life  can  be  improved.  Science  itself  tells  us 
of  the  superiority  of  the  human  spirit  to  the  whole 
material  world.  It  is  this  human  spirit  that  affirms 
that  the  world  can  be  remoulded,  recast.  All  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  this  world  from 
the  beginning  of  history  till  today  are  changes  that 
have  taken  place  on  account  of  the  push  which  the 
human  spirit  has  given  to  the  forces  of  the  woild. 
So  science,  if  it  affirms  anything,  does  not  affirm 
the  omnipotence  of  matter,  or  the  finality  of 
materialism,  but  affirms  the  superiority  of  the 
human  spirit  to  the  material  world.  That  is  the 
lesson  of  science.  If  we  know  that,  we  will  be  able 
to  discover  that  there  is  an  element  in  us  which  is 
not  a  matter  of  routine  or  rigidity,  which  is  not  a 
matter  of  mere  automatism  or  habit,  but  which  is 
something  that  transcends  the  whole  past,  something 
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that  makes  us  go  forward. 

We  have  done  ever  so  many  things  in  this  world 
in  the  name  of  habit  or  tradition  of  which  we  are 
ashamed  today.  A  generation  later  there  will  be 
many  things  of  which  we  will  be  ashamed  if  we 
think  of  them — the  way  in  which  we  are  preparing 
these  nuclear  armaments  for  the  destruction  of  one 
another.  It  is  producing  an  atmosphere  of  fear. 
What  we  have  to  be  freed  from  is  fear  itself,  and  this 
fear  is  there  because  man  is  not  able  to  trust  his 
brother  man.  Man  is  intended  to  be  trustful,  to  be 
loving,  to  create  and  not  to  destroy.  Because  we 
have  not  held  to  that  position,  all  these  other 
troubles  have  come  upon  us.  So  it  is  that  Gandhiji 
tells  us  about  freedom  from  fear,  abhaya:  never  to 
be  afraid  of  what  of  what  things  will  bring  you. 
But  if  you  think,  you  will  see  that  these  things  them¬ 
selves  have  been  recast  and  that  society  has  been 
reshaped.  The  present  challenge  is  a  challenge 
that  we  should  re-create  society,  that  we  should  not 
quarrel  about  political  ideologies  or  religions  but 
try  to  understand  one  another. 

All  the  great  scriptures  of  the  world  have  affirmed 
one  fact:  as  there  are  souls  in  this  world,  so  are 
there  pathways  to  God.  Infinite  is  God,  infinite 
the  soul  of  man,  and  infinite  the  pathways.  There 
is  no  need  for  us  to  stereotype  them,  to  bring  them 
down  to  any  particular  principle,  rigidity  or  any¬ 
thing  like  that.  We  should  beware  of  every  kind 
of  dogmatism,  religious,  philosophical  or  political. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  the  free  spirit  of  man  to 
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be  consigned  to  dogmas  of  any  character.  Gandlii- 
ji  asserted  in  his  prayer  hymns  and  in  his  books 
that  we  should  all  worship  one  God  and  that  we 
should  not  bother  very  much  about  the  way  in 
which  we  worship  that  God.  If  you  go  to  a  place 
where  there  is  solemnity,  where  there  is  the  spirit 
of  religion,  where  people  are  looking  not  to  them¬ 
selves  but  to  something  superior  to  that  which  is 
prevailing  in  this  world,  you  have  to  bow  down, 
bend  your  knees  and  join  others  in  the  worship 
of  the  One  Supreme. 

Enlightenment  and  ethics  are  the  two  things 
essential  for  the  full  development  of  a  human 
being:  enlightenment  in  our  libraries,  our  labo¬ 
ratories,  in  our  class-rooms,  our  lecture  rooms. 
Ethics  and  meditation  develop  our  soul,  improving 
the  mind  and  making  it  something  different  from 
what  we  find  it  to  be.  There  is  nothing  so  un¬ 
natural  as  human  nature :  it  is  something  which  is 
perpetually  capable  of  responding  to  new  circum¬ 
stances.  We  gave  up  slavery,  we  gave  up  duelling. 
In  Kerala  there  was  the  Temple-Entry  proclamation. 
In  Tirupati  I  was  told  that  before  the  Harijans 
were  admitted,  the  offerings  were  Rs.  10  lakhs; 
today,  the  offerings  are  Rs.  150  lakhs  because  they 
also  go  to  the  temple. 

The  spirit  of  God  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
worship  and  adoration  which  people  give.  There 
are  ever  so  many  things  which  we  do  which  are 
obnoxious,  which  should  not  be  done  by  beings 
who  call  themselves  human.  I  had  occasion  to 
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talk  to  a  large  audience  of  over  two  lakhs  of 
people  at  Calcutta.  I  was  just  telling  them  that 
the  fundamental  spirit  of  God  did  not  require  us 
to  make  any  blood  sacrifice.  If  God  wants  blood, 
He  will  take  my  blood;  if  He  wants  life,  He  will 
take  my  life.  I  gave  them  a  pledge.  I  told  them 
to  think  of  God  seriously,  not  take  Him  for  granted 
by  merely  muttering  mantras  and  reciting  hymns 
but  understand  and  try  to  penetrate  into  the  cosmic 
mystery.  If  we  are  able  to  do  it,  we  will  not  hate 
other  people,  we  will  not  get  angry  with  them,  we 
will  have  no  cause  for  resentment,  we  will  feel  a 
sense  of  brotherhood  prevailing  over  the  whole 
world.  That  is  what  we  are  required  to  do. 

What  we  require  is  not  the  closed  societies  which 
are  hostile  to  one  another.  We  do  require  a  society 
where  everybody  will  feel  drawn  to  everybody  else 
because  they  are  all  born  of  the  same  substance, 
come  from  the  same  blood.  If  you  are  hewn  from 
the  same  rock,  if  you  spring  from  the  same  source, 
how  can  there  be  distinction  between  mitra  and 
amitra,  between  friend  and  foe?  There  cannot  be 
any  distinction  like  that.  These  passing  insanities 
which  divide  man  from  man,  these  hostilities  which 
have  sprung  up  by  sinful  indoctrination  which  makes 
you  believe  that  you  are  the  repositories  of  all 
wisdom  and  that  others  are  groping  in  the  dark, 
and  that  you  are  called  upon  to  bring  them  out  of 
that  darkness  into  the  sphere  of  light — these  are  all 
tilings  which  we  will  outlive.  I  remember  speaking 
with  someone  on  a  Christian  platform  in  New 
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York  City.  The  question  raised  there  was:  What 
happened  to  Socrates  and  Plato,  to  Ramakrishna 
and  Gandhiji?  His  answer  was  that  they  might 
not  belong  to  the  Church  of  Christ  or  to  the 
religion  of  the  Buddha  or  to  the  religion  of  Prophet 
Muhammad,  but  they  belonged  to  the  one  Church 
of  God  Universal.  That  is  what  a  great  Catholic 
theologian  said.  It  is  that  which  Gandhiji  said; 
it  is  that  wliich  has  come  down  to  us  as  a  long¬ 
standing  spiritual  tradition.  It  is  that  which  we 
have  to  affirm  every  day  of  our  lives.  When  you 
are  angry,  when  you  are  intemperate,  when  you 
are  resentful,  when  you  find  fault  with  others,  a 
more  possible  explanation  may  be  that  you  are  at 
fault:  a  more  modest  theory  is  to  think  that  you  are 
yourself  at  fault  and  not  the  other  man.  That 
was  the  principle  for  which  Gandhiji  stood,  which 
will  remind  you  that  there  are  other  things  than 
science  and  technology,  which  will  help  us  to  go 
forward  in  establishing  the  true  reign  of  God 
on  earth. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru 


Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  one  of  the  greatest  figures 
of  our  times,  an  outstanding  statesman  whose 
services  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom  are  un¬ 
forgettable.  As  a  fighter  for  freedom  he  was 
illustrious,  as  a  maker  of  modern  India  his  services 
were  unparalleled.  His  life  and  work  have  had  a 
profound  influence  on  our  mental  make-up,  social 
structure  and  intellectual  development. 

As  a  man,  Nehru  combined  a  fine  sensitivity  of 
mind  and  a  rare  delicacy  of  feeling  with  large  and 
generous  impulses.  To  the  weak  and  the  frus¬ 
trated  his  heart  went  out  in  profound  sympathy. 

He  was  an  author  of  distinction.  His  Autobio¬ 
graphy,  which  tells  the  story  of  his  life  and  struggle 
without  a  touch  of  self-pity  or  moral  superiority, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  our  time. 

Nehru  held  the  office  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  our 
country  ever  since  the  dawn  of  independence;  and 
in  the  long  years  of  his  premiership  he  tried  to  put 
our  country  on  a  progressive,  scientific,  dynamic 
and  non-communal  basis.  His  steadfast  loyalty  to 
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certain  fundamental  principles  of  liberalism  gave 
direction  to  our  thought  and  life.  We  can  under¬ 
stand  the  endless  surprises  of  his  attitudes  and 
actions;  all  these  fall  into  their  place  if  we  remem¬ 
ber  his  faith  in  democracy  and  freedom.  He  used 
the  existing  social  and  political  institutions  and 
breathed  into  them  a  new  spirit,  a  new  vitality. 

Nehru,  by  his  series  of  public  utterances,  educated 
our  people  in  the  appreciation  of  the  values  he 
cherished.  He  fought  for  a  high  level  of  human 
life  and  burnt  his  ideals  into  the  understanding  of 
the  common  people.  He  created,  moulded  and 
inspired  a  whole  generation  of  Indians,  kindling  in 
them  a  loyalty  to  the  first  principles  which  he  held 
so  dear.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  great  ideals. 
We  have  to  work  for  their  achievement. 

Though  nurtured  in  a  life  of  sheltered  ease  and 
comfort,  he  threw  himself  into  the  national  struggle 
and  became  a  great  leader,  second  only  to  Gandhi. 
The  role  that  he  played  in  the  national  struggle  and 
in  the  final  settlement  of  the  Indian  question  in 
1947  is  a  par^  of  recent  Indian  history. 

Nehru  realized  even  before  the  advent  of  freedom 
that  our  economic  regeneration,  our  progressive 
modern  lives,  could  not  be  achieved  unless  there  was 
concerted  planning.  After  the  transfer  of  power, 
it  was  he  who,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Planning 
Commission,  gave  dynamism  and  power  to  the 
various  plans  which  are  now  being  implemented. 

The  jJath  of  Nehru  as  a  nation-builder  in  the 
early  years  of  India’s  freedom  was  beset  with 
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fantastic  ditRculties  and  formidable  challenges. 
The  participation  of  the  country  resulting  in  the 
exodus  of  millions  of  people  from  one  part  of  the 

sub-continent  to  the  other  amidst  scenes  of  appalling 

; 

riots,  loot  and  arson  brought  in  its  wake  problems, 
political  and  economic,  which  defied  easy  solution. 
We  have  outbreaks  of  communal  violence  here  and 
there  in  our  country  even  now.  This  must  have 
seemed  to  Nehru  a  terrific  disillusionment  in  his 
great  work  inherited  from  Gandhi  and  developed 
by  himself. 

It  had  always  been  Nehru’s  conviction  that 
India  cannot  be  viewed  in  isolation  from  other 
States  of  the  world.  Even  before  the  advent  of 
freedom,  he  was  pleading  that  the  Indian  question 
was  a  part  of  the  larger  movement  of  the  oppressed 
people  fighting  against  colonialism.  He  had  a 
love  of  liberty,  not  merely  for  his  own  people,  but 
for  all  the  people  of  the  world.  He,  therefore, 
expressed  sympathy  and  support  for  all  liberation 
movements  in  Africa,  Asia  and  South  America. 
He  believed  in  the  liberty  of  all  without  distinction 
of  class,  creed  or  country. 

Nehru  was  a  great  believer  in  world  peace  and  the 
concept  of  one  world  community.  No  one  had 
shown  greater  faith  in  and  allegiance  to  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  than  Nehru.  He  realized 
that,  in  a  thermo-nuclear  age,  war  would  mean  the 
extinction  of  all  civilized  values.  That  is  why  he 
was  convinced  that  the  true  role  of  a  statesman  in 
this  distracted  world  lay  in  the  way  of  lessening 
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tensions  and  conflicts  and  bringing  about  a  climate 
of  understanding  and  mutual  accommodation  with 
a  view  to  settling  international  differences  without 
resort  to  the  horrors  of  war.  On  several  inter¬ 
national  questions,  such  as  Korea,  Laos,  Congo 
and  Vietnam,  his  was  the  voice  of  peace  and 
friendship  and  his  voice  was  always  heard  with 
respect. 

His  courage,  wisdom  and  personality  held  this 
country  together.  It  is  these  qualities  which  should 
be  cherished  if  we  are  to  hold  on.  He  was  a  great 
emancipator  of  the  human  race,  as  one  who  gave 
all  his  life  and  energy  to  the  freeing  of  men’s  minds 
from  political  bondage,  economic  slavery,  social 
oppression  and  cultural  stagnation. 

Jawaharlal  was  not  merely  a  servant  of  the  Indian 
nation  but  a  servant  of  suffering  humanity.  Appal¬ 
led  by  the  spectacular  developments  in  nuclear 
physics,  he  felt  that  the  greatest  enemy  man  has  to 
fight  is  not  this  nation  or  that  nation  but  war  itself. 
So  he  tried  his  best,  by  the  principles  of  peaceful 
co-existence,  co-operation  and  non-alignment,  to 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  among  the 
nations.  All  conflicts  spring  from  misunderstand¬ 
ing  and  by  producing  understanding  we  try  to 
reduce  the  rigour  of  the  conflicts. 

Nehru  tried  to  put  into  practice  all  the  great 
ideals  which  Mahatmaji  taught  us.  Mahatmaji 
said :  “I  wish  to  wipe  every  tear  from  every  human 
eye.”  Jawaharlal  was  fond  of  repeating  that  state¬ 
ment  and  by  the  application  of  science  and  techno- 
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logy  to  the  reconstruction  of  our  social  order,  he 
tried  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  our  common 
people  and  make  them  feel  that  they  were  being 
treated  as  full  first-class  citizens  of  our  country. 
Insistence  on  science  and  social  reconstruction  has 
been  the  fundamental  feature  in  his  outlook. 

Besides,  he  felt  very  strongly  that  nations,  like 
individuals,  should  also  obser\^e  moral  principles. 
They  have  to  obey  certain  moral  obligations.  They 
cannot  be  regarded  as  above  all  rules.  They  must 
treat  themselves  as  subject  to  laws.  The  State 
must  have  a  conscience  of  its  own.  If  it  loses  its 
conscience,  it  may  be  able  to  pile  up  wealth  and 
make  extraordinarily  powerful  weapons,  but  its 
ultimate  end  is  sure.  So  it  is  that  Jawaharlal  told 
us  to  practise  morality  even  with  regard  to  our 
State  affairs. 

There  is  a  sentence  which  says: 

dharmo  raksati  raksitah 

•  •  • 

If  we  protect  dharma,  it  will  protect  us.  If  we 
neglect  dharma,  we  will  also  be  neglected  by  dharma. 
It  is  a  rule  which  is  there  in  the  nature  of  things  and 
which  calls  upon  all  of  us  to  practise  some  self- 
restraint  even  with  regard  to  our  national  interest. 
When  our  economic  and  political  interests  come 
into  conflict  with  our  spiritual  interests,  we 
must  throw  away  the  economic  and  political 
interests  and  try  to  uphold  the  spiritual  interest. 
On  that  famous  day  in  1947,  August  14,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  told  us,  standing  there  filled  with  the  majesty 
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of  the  hour  looking  at  the  panorama  of  all  history — 
past,  present  and  future : 

“I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  us  to  regain  our  past  glory  unless  we 
observe  certain  moral  principles.” 

We  have  to  think  of  the  broad  lessons  of  Nehru’s 
life.  The  great  point  about  it  is  that  he  identified 
himself  with  the  life  of  the  people  and  tried  to 
make  their  lives  somewhat  richer  and  fuller.  He 
was  great  in  spirit  and  true  greatness  consists  in  the 
realization  that  one  is  born  not  for  oneself  but  for 
one’s  kind,  one’s  neighbours  and  one’s  people. 
Destiny  cast  on  him  the  role  of  not  merely  one  of 
the  prime  liberators  of  the  country,  but  one  of  its 
main  builders  as  well.  He  strove  in  his  life  to  secure 
for  our  people  not  only  political  freedom  but 
social  and  economic  justice.  Indifference  to  per¬ 
sonal  comforts,  to  wealth  and  to  possessions 
marked  his  career. 

In  the  building  up  of  our  country  his 
main  emphasis  was  on  the  freeing  of  our  minds 
from  the  obsessions  of  dogmatic  religion.  Our 
great  tradition  in  religion  has  been  one  of  liberality. 
The  Gita  has  it: 

ye  yathd  mam  prapadyante 
tarns  tathaVva  bhajdmy  aham 
mama  vartmd  imvartante 
manusydh  pdrtha  sarvasah 

“As  men  approach  me,  so  do  I  accept  them:  men 
on  all  sides  follow  my  path,  O  Partha.” 
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God  does  not  extinguish  the  hope  of  anyone  but 
helps  all  hopes  to  grow  according  to  their  nature. 
Indian  tradition  does  not  insist  on  this  or  that 
form  of  religion  but  lays  stress  on  the  impulses 
which  are  expressed  in  all  forms. 

Nehru  felt  that  every  human  being  was  essentially 
incomplete,  that  he  had  to  be  surpassed,  that  he 
had  to  enter  a  larger  life  of  the  spirit  and  of  free¬ 
dom,  that  he  was  still  in  the  making  and  that  he 
had  to  make  himself.  For  those  who  live  in  the 
true  spirit  of  religion,  man  in  reality  is  spiritual, 
untroubled,  undefeated,  moving,  thinking  and 
acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Divine. 

He  left  an  impress  on  different  aspects  of  our  life. 
There  is  not  any  side  of  life  in  our  country  which 
has  not  been  affected  by  him.  Nations,  like  indi¬ 
viduals,  suddenly  get  a  spurt,  mobilize  their  resour¬ 
ces,  make  a  new  start  and  determine  their  future. 
For  us,  the  last  fifty  years  have  been  a  period  of 
such  shattering  change.  First  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
then  Nehru.  All  the  principles  which  developed 
during  the  period  of  the  struggle  were  formulated 
in  our  Constitution.  We  had  so  many  things  to  do 
but  we  tried  to  do  all  those  things  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  democratic  institutions.  Ever  so  many 
countries  emerged  into  independence  after  the 
Second  World  War.  But  many  of  them  preferred 
to  come  under  arbitrary  and  authoritarian  rule. 
There  are  different  kinds  of  democracy — guided, 
controlled,  basic  and  popular.  We  adopted  par¬ 
liamentary  democracy,  the  rule  of  law  and  represen- 
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tative  institutions.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  functioned 
as  the  leading  member,  the  guiding  star,  so  to  say, 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  in  the  provisional 
Parliament  and  the  Parliament  itself.  He  made 
this  Parliament  the  home  of  liberty  and  democratic 
practices.  He  attempted  to  do  it  and  he  succeded 
to  a  large  extent.  He  was  tolerant  even  of  the 
intolerant.  He  never  proceeded  by  mere  weight 
of  members  or  majority  rule.  I  remember  two 
occasions  which  are  graphic  examples.  When  the 
proposition  was  put  forth  that  the  Law  Minister 
should  become  the  Attorney-General,  it  was  set 
aside.  When  the  Eighteenth  Constitutional 
Amendment  was  proposed,  it  was  taken  up  for 
consideration  in  Parliament;  at  the  first  stage  it 
passed  through,  but  when  he  saw  there  was  much 
opposition  to  it,  he  dropped  it.  It  shows  how 
responsive  he  was  to  public  opinion.  His  mind 
was  not  a  dogmatic  one  but  a  flexible,  hospitable 
one,  ever  ready  to  respond  to  expressions  of 
public  opinion. 

That  these  democratic  instincts  got  firmly  rooted 
in  our  mind  is  illustrated  by  the  way  in  which  the 
transition  was  effected  after  he  passed  away — so 
smooth,  so  quiet  and  so  democratic.  The  whole 
world  was  stirred  deeply  by  the  way  in  which  we 
effected  that  transition. 

As  a  democrat,  Nehru  believed  in  the  importance 
of  the  individual.  No  individual  is  to  be  thrown 
on  the  rubbish  heap  of  humanity.  He  must  be 
regarded  as  significant,  as  purposeful ;  and  nobody — 
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no  State  or  organization — should  try  to  suppress 
the  individual.  The  State  exists  for  the  individual, 
not  the  individual  for  the  State.  That  was  his 
cardinal  principle. 

•  In  ever  so  many  speeches  of  his,  he  referred  to 
these  things.  If  we  wish  to  give  a  chance  to  all  the 
individuals  of  our  country  to  develop,  w^e  have  to 
increase  our  production,  agricultural  and  industrial. 
So  he  adopted  science  and  technology  as  the 
cardinal  principles  which  we  should  apply  to  the 
development  of  our  life.  Whichever  side  we  turn, 
we  see  industrial  projects,  we  see  colleges  of  en¬ 
gineering  and  technology  and  we  find  that  a  new 
spirit  has  come  over  the  country  which  makes 
science  important. 

He  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  In  a  book  by  Beaton  and  Maddox, 
it  was  said  that  Canada  and  India  were  two  powers 
which  were  ready  to  to  become  nuclear  powers; 
and  in  the  chapter  on  China,  that  book  pointed  out 
that  China  in  1963  could  make  nuclear  weapons, 
but  India,  if  she  wished  to  do  so,  could  do  it  faster 
than  China.  In  other  words,  we  were  adopting 
the  principle  of  developing  our  scientific  power 
and  energy  but  we  did  not  wish  to  use  them  for 
military  purposes.  We  declared  ourselves,  without 
any  qualification,  to  be  in  favour  of  developing 
nuclear  energy  only  for  peaceful  purposes. 

But  the  more  important  thing  is  not  merely 
scientific  achievement  but  the  development  of  a 
scientific  frame  of  mind,  a  scientific  habit  of  think- 
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ing.  Many  of  us  are  scientists  in  the  class-room 
but  when  we  get  back  into  our  own  homes  we  burn 
in  the  fire  of  superstition  which  leads  to  so  much 
fear,  morbidity  and  mental  distortion.  These 
things  are  happening  in  the  rural  areas  more  than 
in  urban  areas.  These  are  the  things  which  he 
protested  against.  He  tried  as  much  as  possible 
to  remove  these  superstitious  habits  of  mind  and 
practices  which  have  come  down  to  us  through 
the  ages.  Some  of  them  are  good  habits,  some 
of  them  are  bad  habits.  Bad  habits  we  have  to 
discard;  good  habits  we  have  to  preserve. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  a  lover  of  beauty,  of  art. 
All  these  things  made  a  deep  impression  on  him 
and  moved  him.  This  world  is  a  blend  of  laughter 
and  tears.  So  many  things  in  this  world  give  rise 
to  tears.  Other  things  give  rise  to  laughter.  We 
have  the  great  verse: 

Kvacid  vlna-vadyam  kvacidapi  ca  hdheti  ruditam 
kvacinndn  ramyd  kvacidapi  jard-jarjara-vapuh 
kvacid  vidvad-gosthl  kvacid  api  surdmattakalahah 
na  jdne  samsdrah  kirnamrtamayah  kim  visamayah 

which  tells  us — on  one  said  vmd-vddyarh,  on  the 
other  side  hd-heti  ruditam;  on  one  side  pretty 
women,  ndrl  ramyd;  on  the  other  side  jar  ajar 
jaravapuh,  broken,  dilapidated  bodies.  On  one 
side  vidvadgosthi,  assembly  of  wise  men;  on  the 
other  side  surd  matt  a  kalahah  drunken  brawls. 
We  do  not  know  what  this  world  is.  Is  it  amrta- 
maya  or  visamaya?  That  is  the  question.  Nehru’s 
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attempt  was  to  reduce  the  yisa  aspect,  the  seamy 
side  of  things,  to  wipe  away  the  tears  from  men’s 
eyes.  He  tried  his  best  to  give  women  a  chance  of 
expression,  a  chance  of  expressing  themselves  in 
this  life.  So  it  is  that  he  was  a  great  lover  of  art. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  a  great  literary  artist.  He 
fostered  the  arts  and  literature  in  our  country,  and 
his  masterpiece,  the  Autobiography,  like  all  master¬ 
pieces  of  literature,  is  both  personal  and  universal ; 
it  has  a  sense  of  self-revelation  and  it  is  a  historic 
record.  If  you  read  that  book,  you  will  see  a 
distinguished  mind  at  work,  a  delicate  sensibility,  a 
mind  which  is  lost  in  the  battles  of  life;  and  yet 
Nehru  had  the  tranquility  to  write  it  out  with  so 
much  of  feeling,  spirit  and  vigour. 

There  are  other  things  too,  like  the  Will  which  he 
drew  up  in  1954.  I  cannot  forget  the  great  speech 
he  made  on  the  14th  August  1947  in  the  Consti¬ 
tuent  Assembly.  There  was  also  the  speech  he 
made  when  Gandhiji  passed  away.  All  these 
speeches  indicate  to  us  a  vibrant  personality,  a 
great  character,  beautiful,  sorrowful,  generous  and 
free.  We  can  catch  him  in  different  moods  in  all 
these  things.  It  is  true  his  voice  is  hushed.  We 
cannot  hear  any  more  that  living  voice  of  Nehru. 
But  through  his  writings  you  will  hear  what  he 
had  to  say.  He  has  become  part  of  the  heritage 
of  our  race  and  it  is  right  we  have  a  museum 
dedicated  to  his  memory. 

In  international  affairs,  he  believed  that  we  are 
living  at  a  time  when  even  the  term  foreign  affairs 
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is  irrelevant.  In  an  increasingly  interdependent 
world,  we  are  taking  global  views,  world  views; 
we  are  not  trying  to  take  a  small  view  of  this  or  that 
country.  Narrow  nationalism  is  a  form  of  political 
bigotry.  He  felt  that  war  was  not  inevitable  nor 
was  peace  impracticable.  He  adopted  the  policy 
of  non-alignment.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it? 
Not  that  we  are  not  committed  to  anything;  we 
are  not  isolationist;  we  do  not  wish  to  engage 
ourselves  in  the  conflict  for  power  which  the  great 
powers  are  waging.  He  therefore  tried  to  steer 
clear  of  power  blocs,  to  keep  the  power  of  indepen¬ 
dent  judgement  and  action,  and  not  to  become  a 
camp  follower  of  this  or  that  group.  His  anxiety 
was  that  India  should  try  to  help,  to  mediate  if 
possible.  We  are  committed  to  the  policy  of  the 
United  Nations.  That  has  been  our  goal.  We 
sent  our  troops  to  the  Gaza  strip ;  we  sent  them  to 
the  Congo;  we  sent  one  of  our  Generals  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Korean  Repatriation  Commis¬ 
sion;  the  same  General  also  worked  in  Nicosia  in 
Cyprus.  We  are  not  given  to  cutting  ourselves 
away  from  world  affairs.  We  want  to  do  our  best 
to  help  world  affairs,  to  bring  about  peace  in  this 
world.  That  is  what  we  have  been  attempting  to  do. 

All  these  things  require  a  temper  of  mind  which 
we  do  not  possess,  which  we  have  to  cultivate. 
A  new  world  requires  a  new  kind  of  man,  a  man 
who  is  free  from  attachment,  from  any  kind  of 
hatred,  from  any  kind  of  fear — vitardga-bhaya- 
krodhah.  We  must  be  devoid  of  attachment,  of 
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fear,  of  anger.  A  new  world,  a  brave  world,  and 
a  petty  generation  do  not  go  together. 

In  this  turbulent,  changing  world,  our  country 
had  also  been  shifting  its  axis  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  conduct  under  Nehru’s  wise  leadership. 
To  him  life  was  not  a  simple  parade  but  a  perpetual 
battle,  a  continuous  conflict  between  what  is  and 
what  should  be.  Great  men  are  like  lamps  which 
are  a  light  to  others  and  destruction  to  themselves. 
Nehru  wore  himself  out  in  the  service  of  the  country 
and  no  other  thought  ever  occupied  his  mind. 

It  was  his  desire  to  free  the  Indian  mind  from 
the  shackles  of  prejudice  and  superstition  which 
have  such  a  powerful  hold  on  us.  He  wished  to 
build  a  civilized  State  based  on  science  and  social¬ 
ism  and  not  on  fanaticism  and  monopoly. 

Nehru  used  to  emphasize  that  for  a  balanced 
development  of  youth  two  currents  of  thought  are 
necessary — the  scientific  and  the  spiritual.  A 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  we  live 
is  essential  for  the  proper  education  of  youth.  A 
mere  study  of  science,  however,  without  a  study  of 
humanities  may  lead  to  dehumanization.  By 
exposing  man  to  a  ceaseless  barrage  of  propaganda, 
we  ’make  man  into  a  machine,  precise  and  predict¬ 
able.  Man  is  half  animal.  But  in  developing 
science  and  technology,  man  is  half  creator,  half 
God.  The  never-ending  task  of  completing  him¬ 
self,  of  transcending  the  limits  of  his  own  physical 
being,  is  the  meaning  of  his  creativeness,  of  his 
non- naturalness,  for  it  is  in  the  process  of  comp- 
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leting  himself  that  man  shakes  off  the  rigidities  of 
nature.  Spiritual  wisdom  is  derived  from  a  study 
of  the  classics.  It  is  when  we  are  young  that  we 
should  study  the  great  classics  of  the  w  orld.  These 
classics  are  ageless — they  belong  to  all  ages. 
Classical  training  is  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education. 
A  poet  like  Kalidasa,  or  a  dramatist  like  Shakes¬ 
peare,  reveals  to  us  the  variety  of  human  nature 
in  all  its  intensity  and  pathos. 

Shakespeare,  for  example,  is  a  universal  figure. 
His  ideas,  his  moods,  his  emotions  are  felt  not  only 
by  Englishmen  but  by  readers  all  over  the  world. 
He  understands  not  only  the  tumult  and  the  surface 
but  the  depth  of  the  world  in  which  we  live — 
“human  nature  with  all  its  shameless  richness  and 
wfth  ail  its  suppressed  ideas  and  emotions.” 

Classics  are  essential  to  help  us  understand  human 
nature  and  make  us  adopt  a  tolerant,  sympathetic 
and  understanding  view  of  what  we  come  across. 
Too  many  people  unconsciously  build  mental 
prisons  for  themselves,  by  ceasing  to  learn  and  let¬ 
ting  their  interests  narrow  and  their  attitudes 
harden.  Their  lives  thus  become  enmeshed  in  a 
web  of  ease  and  routine.  If  we  are  truly  human, 
we  will  have  sympathy  with  the  erring  mortals. 
We  must  overcome  the  spirit  of  vengeance.  We 
must  seize  the  opportunity  which  history  offers 
today.  We  should  give  new  life  to  freedom  within 
the  stiff  and  war-mongering  organisations  that  the 
machine  age  imposes  on  society.  In  this  immense 
effort  of  the  spirit,  Nehru’s  life  and  ideals  played  a 
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great  part.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  given  to  the 
study  of  the  classics.  In  spite  of  all  political 
excitement  he  found  time  every  day  to  study  the 
classics.  Our  youth  should  endeavour  to  copy  this 
quality  of  Nehru’s  intellectual  breadth.  The 
student  trained  in  the  classics  has  the  capacity  to 
take  a  stand  within  the  self  and  to  withdraw 
serenely  into  the  incorruptible  depths  of  his  being. 
Freedom  of  thought  is  the  nerve-centre  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  man  and  his  mental  activity. 
Without  that  freedom,  the  whole  of  literature,  the 
recorded  fruits  of  that  activity,  would  suffer  to  the 
detriment  of  human  growth  in  character  and  civi¬ 
lization.  Nehru  was  essentially  a  democrat  who 
believed  in  the  freedom  of  the  spirit. 

A  sense  of  humility  is  induced  in  us  by  the  study 
of  the  great  classics.  This  quality  is  essential  for 
the  satisfactory  functioning  of  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions.  In  a  democracy  the  other  man  may  be 
better,  wiser.  It  is  not  right  to  hate  those  v/ho  do 
harm  to  us.  If  we  hate  them,  we  will  become 
equally  harmful.  We  will  not  induce  them  to 
abandon  their  evil  ways.  Hatred  of  evil  is  a  kind 
of  bondage  to  evil.  The  way  out  is  through  love, 
not  through  hate. 

Near  the  midnight  of  August  14,  1947,  filled  with 
a  sense  of  the  majesty  of  the  hour  and  seeing  as 
if  in  a  flash  the  vast  panorama  of  India’s  long  past, 
her  ancient  greatness  and  glory,  her  subsequent 
defeats  and  disasters,  her  present  troubles  and 
tribulations,  Nehru  said:  “A  moment  comes. 
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which  comes  but  rarely  in  history,  when  the  soul 
of  a  nation  long  suppressed  finds  utterance.  It  is 
fitting  that  at  this  solemn  moment  we  take  the 
pledge  of  dedication  to  the  service  of  India  and  her 
people  and  to  the  still  larger  causes  of  humanity.” 
No  leader  of  a  people  could  have  striven  more 
ceaselessly  to  redeem  that  pledge. 

In  our  foreign  relations  Nehru  realized  that,  in 
view  of  our  peculiar  problems  and  past  history,  we 
should  follow  a  policy  of  non-involvement  in 
military  blocs.  The  policy  of  non-alignment  has 
been  sometimes  gravely  misunderstood.  But  we 
in  India  know  that  non-alignment  as  conceived  by 
Nehru  was  not  a  policy  of  passive  neutrality  in  the 
conflict  between  freedom  and  tyranny.  Those  who 
knew  him  knew  where  his  heart  really  lay.  Nation¬ 
ality  is  justified  when  it  stands  for  the  right  of  a 
people  to  govern  themselves.  .  But  when  it  develops 
an  ambition  to  govern  others  or  destroy  them  or 
shape  them  into  alien  moulds,  it  is  unjustified  and 
injurious.  He  had  always  been  a  friend  and 
champion  of  freedom  and  democracy.  Nehru 
brought  to  the  problem  a  deep  and  abiding  faith 
and  showed  in  negotiation  a  depth  of  experience 
that  certainly  cannot  be  equalled  in  Asia  and  a  love 
of  India  that  will  not  be  matched  again. 

Whether  Nehru’s  actual  achievement  was  com¬ 
mensurate  with  his  immense  opportunities,  whether 
greater  circumspection  could  have  avoided  serious 
miscalculations,  are  questions  which  only  the  future 
historian  can  decide.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  answer 
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these  questions  in  a  spirit  of  passionless  objectivity. 
But  this  I  must  say,  without  doubt  or  hesitancy, 
that  even  his  most  determined  critics  could  not 
dispute  the  scale  and  magnitude  of  his  work  and 
the  profound  impact  he  had  on  the  life  and  thought 
of  his  people  of  this  generation.  Those  of  us  who 
had  the  good  fortune  of  knowing  him  a  little  will 
exhort  others  to  pattern  their  lives  on  his  model 
and  echo  the  words  of  the  Christian  gospel :  “Go 
forth  and  do  likewise.” 

His  services  to  the  nation  are  well  known.  As  a 
fighter  for  freedom,  as  a  maker  of  the  modern, 
scientific,  non-communal,  socialist  State,  he  had 
given  to  us  a  purpose.  He  was  a  powerful,  chal¬ 
lenging  personality  and  a  man  of  many  moods,  of 
varied  enthusiasms.  He  had  a  far-away  look;  he 
looked  into  the  distant  vision  of  the  world.  He 
had  a  high  sense  of  destiny  for  himself,  for  his 
country  and  for  the  world.  All  through  his  life 
he  showed  a  passionate  love  for  humanity. 
Though  trained  in  Western  institutions,  deep  down 
he  had  a  passion  for  the  spirit  of  this  country — the 
spirit  which,  he  felt,  was  irreplaceable.  “India 
clings  to  me  as  she  does  to  all  her  children,  in 
innumerable  ways.” 

Someone  said  he  was  an  agnostic  Lenin  following 
a  Christian  Tolstoy.  This  is  a  misrepresentation. 
He  sometimes  called  himself  a  pagan.  That  showed 
his  opposition  to  the  prevalent  religious  beliefs  and 
practices.  But  he  was,  deep  down,  an  essentially 
religious  man.  He  believed  in  a  God  of  reason. 
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in  a  religion  which  commended  itself  to  reason. 

I  remember  a  meeting  which  was  held  in  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan  for  the  presentation  of  Sri 
Aurobindo’s  portrait.  There  he  sat  silent,  with 
closed  eyes,  pondering  over  the  deepest  values  of 
life  for  nearly  ten  minutes.  On  the  occasion,  I 
said  a  few  words  about  a  passage  in  the  Upanisad 
regarding  the  nature  of  Absolute  Reality  to  be 
attained  by  rational  thinking  and  spiritual  insight. 
“Human  beings  of  great  intellectual  pov/er  have 
doubts,  divisions  and  discords.  The  rational  man 
has  to  grow  into  the  spiritual  man.  That  is  the 
task  set  to  each  individual  if  he  is  to  fulfil  his 
destiny  as  a  human  being.”  This  account  in  the 
Upanisad  was  the  essence  of  science  and  philosophy. 
What  else  is  there,  Nehru  said.  We  have  to  grow 
and  expand  our  consciousness  so  that  it  embraces 
all  human  beings.  Religion  is  the  evolution  of 
one’s  consciousness.  His  scepticism  had  its  roots 
in  India’s  spiritual  traditions.  He  held  firmly  the 
values  of  Truth  and  love;  abhaya  and  ahimsa — 
freedom  from  fear,  freedom  from  hatred. 

The  true  seekers  are  those  who  never  end  their 
quest.  Even  at  the  termination  of  one’s  life  one  is 
still  searching.  Fulfilment  is  a  distant  goal. 

I  saw  him  deeply  moved  on  a  few  occasions. 
One  was  when  he  was  awarded  the  Bharat  Ratna. 
He  spoke  one  or  two  sentences  and  sat  down. 
Similarly,  when  he  referred  to  the  bypassing  of 
Sela  and  the  Chinese  entry  into  Bomdila,  he  was 
moved  beyond  measure.  Such  was  his  love  for  the 
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country,  such  his  identification  with  her  people. 
His  personality  was  a  powerful,  challenging  one. 
He  was  a  man  of  many  moods  but  his  essential 
character  was  one  of  deep  humanity. 

He  was  a  very  dear  friend  to  children  and  deeply 
interested  in  promoting  their  welfare.  Our  great 
leaders — Gandhi  and  Nehru — both  loved  children, 
talked  to  them,  played  with  them  and  made  them 
feel  their  importance  and  significance  for  the 
future  life  of  our  nation.  They  treated  children  as 
friends.  Both  these  leaders  along  with  others 
wished  children  to  have  a  full  life.  Both  encourag¬ 
ed  dance  and  song  and  told  stories  to  children 
about  the  greatness  of  our  past  and  wished  to 
endow  them  all  with  a  purpose  for  the  future. 
Even  grown-up  people  are  advised  to  have  the 
outlook  of  children — their  pure  innocence,  their 
lack  of  sophistication,  their  reverence  for  life, 
their  tolerance  and  understanding  of  others.  These 
are  the  qualities  which  make  for  a  civilized  outlook 
on  life.  In  whatever  we  elders  do  for  the  children, 
we  must  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  cripple  their 
spontaneity,  that  we  do  not  injure  their  innocence 
and  that  we  help  them  to  look  upon  the  whole 
world  as  their  own  kindred. 

The  vasudha,  it  is  said,  is  our  kutumba,  our 
family.  Science  and  technology  have  reduced 
physical  distances  and  have  brought  people  from 
different  parts  of  the  world  nearer  one  another; 
and  what  is  necessary  today  to  make  this  close 
neighbourhood  into  a  single  community  is  the 
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development  of  common  ideals  and  common 
purposes.  These  ideals  and  purposes  will  be 
implemented  by  different  people  in  different  ways 
according  to  their  own  genius  and  tradition.  We 
should  not  try  to  obliterate  the  differences.  In 
this  country,  different  races  and  religions,  creeds 
and  clans,  contributed  to  the  making  of  the  pattern 
of  our  culture.  Children  must  be  taught  the  history 
of  different  nations  where  they  will  perceive  their 
uniqueness.  They  must  be  taught,  even  when  they 
are  young,  the  elements  of  modern  science  and 
technology.  They  must  be  given  glimpses  into 
World  literature,  so  that  their  own  minds  are 
sharpened  and  feelings  refined. 

Nehru  is  an  example  for  the  young  children  of 
India.  He  had  a  conviction  that  truth  will  prevail 
so  long  as  we  possess  the  strength  of  truth.  He 
was  not  a  blind  admirer  of  our  country.  He  knew 
that  the  country  had  so  much  which  was  dead 
wood  and  had  to  be  cast  aside.  He  brought 
about  a  revolution  in  our  thinking.  He  dis¬ 
carded  established  traditions  and  customs  when 
they  were  repugnant  to  our  conscience.  He  had  a 
great  vision  of  India’s  future  which  arose  from  the 
depths  of  our  history.  He  wanted  our  men  to  be 
enlightened  and  compassionate,  to  be  forgiving  and 
generous.  He  did  not  wish  us  to  adopt  rigid 
attitudes.  All  differences  with  others  will  have  to 
be  settled  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  and  goodwill. 
We  must  make  the  world  safe  for  diversity  and  un¬ 
safe  for  aggression. 
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He  was  incomparably  the  greatest  figure  after 
Gandhi  in  our  history — a  man  of  dynamic  force, 
intellectual  power  and  profound  vision.  To  these 
he  added  a  feminine  sensitiveness  to  atmosphere. 
He  spent  lavishly  his  rich  and  varied  gifts  for  the 
cause  of  human  freedom.  He  was  involved  in  the 
major  events  of  his  time,  national  and  international. 
He  participated  in  them  all  while  maintaining  the 
highest  standards  of  public  conduct.  Though  he 
is  no  more  with  us,  the  qualities  he  possessed  and 
the  ideals  he  cherished  remain  with  us. 

Nehru  had  a  sense  of  history.  He  looked  not 
only  to  the  past  but  also  into  the  future.  This 
endowed  him  with  the  vision  without  which  true 
greatness  is  not  possible.  In  the  Constituent 
Assembly  he  said:  “Whether  we  are  men  and 
women  of  destiny  or  not,  India  is  a  country  of 
destiny.”  What  is  this  destiny?  Civilizations  are 
kept  alive  when  their  values  are  recreated  in  men’s 
minds.  The  principal  values  of  Indian  civilization 
are  the  freedom  of  the  human  spirit  and  the  unity 
of  mankind. 

Nehru  was  essentially  a  free  being.  This  free¬ 
dom  is  a  matter  of  mind  and  heart.  If  the  mind  is 
narrow  and  the  heart  bitter,  there  is  no  freedom, 
whatever  else  we  may  have.  No  individual  is 
complete  until  he  develops  a  sense  of  belonging  to 
humanity.  We  are  human  first  and  foremost  and 
not  simply  Indian  or  Chinese,  American  or  Rus¬ 
sian,  Christian  or  Jew.  At  no  moment  in  one’s 
life  could  one  say  with  certainty,  “I  am  the  whole 
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man ;  I  have  reached  my  fulfilment.”  We  are  never 
complete.  There  is  always  more  to  come  and  that 
more  is  incalculable. 

We  have  not  lacked  thinkers  who  rose  above 
national  feuds  and  religious  clashes  and  put 
humanity  above  everything  else.  In  our  own  age 
we  had,  among  others,  Tagore,  Gandhi  and  Nehru. 

God’s  ways  cannot  be  confined  within  the  human 
grasp;  otherwise  We  will  make  God  in  our 
own  image.  Religion  is  self-discovery,  or  perhaps 
recovery.  It  is  the  soul’s  dialogue  with  itself.  Its 
secret  is  inwardness,  self- scrutiny,  inner  cleansing, 
change  of  heart,  renunciation,  the  unceasing 
attempt  to  create  through  love  a  new  social  order. 
We  lived  for  generations  sheltered  lives,  comfort¬ 
able,  indulgent  and  soft.  We  forgot  the  everlasting 
aims  that  matter  for  any  people,  self-respect, 
dignity,  honour  and  sacrifice.  In  each  generation 
we  have  to  earn  our  heritage  through  blood,  toil 
and  tears.  We  have  to  change  the  moral  climate 
of  our  people.  Nehru  observed  importunately  Indian 
thought,  philosophy,  can  be  easily  separated 
from  the  superstitious  and  dogmatic  part.  They 
are  not  inextricably  intertwined,  though  for  many 
people  they  might  be.  It  is  not  as  if  you  must 
accept  a  basic  dogma  if  you  are  to  remain  true 
to  your  faith.  No  such  thing  in  India.  You  can 
discard  every  dogma  and  yet  be  true  to  your 
religion.”! 

1  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Personal  Interview,  New  Delhi, 
February  25,  1960. 
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Religion  is  not  an  escape  from  social  struggle. 
Spiritual  wisdom  and  social  affairs  must  be  brought 
into  intimate  relationship.  One  cannot  be  irrele¬ 
vant  to  the  other.  Nehru  fought  all  prejudices 
with  passion  and  deeply  distrusted  all  absolute 
philosophies  and  dogmas.  He  believed  in  a 
priesthood  which  is  spread  over  all  lands  and 
religions,  Vv^hich  interprets  religion  in  terms  of  a 
“spiritual”  realization  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  Earth.  He  worked  for  the  spread  of  such  a 
liberal  spiritual  religion  among  the  people  of  India. 
The  communal  conflict  which  disfigured  our  life 
gave  him  acute  pain.  He  strove  his  utmost  to 
remove  the  fanaticism  which  led  to  communal 
strife.  We  must  grow  out  of  our  slavery  to  what 
is  called  orthodoxy. 

The  creativity  operating  within  human  life 
commits  us  to  democracy  to  the  belief  in  the  worth 
of  the  individual  person.  Democracy  is  not 
merely  a  form  of  government  or  a  code  of  laws. 
It  is  a  scheme  of  life,  a  set  of  values  and  standards. 
We  must  defend  democracy  not  merely  with  our 
heads  but  also  with  our  hearts.  He  who  is  a 
fanatic  at  heart  cannot  be  a  true  democrat. 

Jawaharlal  had  a  deep  reverence  for  parlia¬ 
mentary  institutions  and  he  used  to  attend  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  his  first  duty.  Though  sometimes  he  was 
irritated  by  the  heated  behaviour  and  crude 
personal  attacks  of  some  members,  he  never  lost 
respect  for  parliamentary  institutions.  He  was 
deeply  hurt  by  the  activities  of  a  few  demagogues 
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who  tried  to  reduce  democracy  to  mob  rule  but  he 
never  lost  hope  for  the  future  of  democracy  in 
India.  Plato  told  us  centuries  ago:  “The 
penalty  that  good  men  pay  for  refusing  to  take 
part  in  government  is  to  live  under  the  government 
of  bad  men.”  Nehru  wished  us  to  be  forward- 
looking  and  imaginative  and  to  dream  and  make 
a  new  India  based  on  freedom  for  all  people  and 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all.  It  is  our  duty 
to  treat  the  parliamentary  institutions  with  dignity 
and  do  nothing  which  is  likely  to  impair  their 
proper  functioning.  This  does  not  mean  that  all 
our  opinions  are  to  be  regimented.  We  have  a 
right  to  disagree;  only  the  disagreements  will  have 
to  be  honest. 

While  Nehru  had  a  versatile,  penetrating  and 
gracious  mind,  this  did  not  exclude  a  tender  heart. 
He  loved  life  and  was  a  man  of  intense  feeling. 
He  never  lacked  compassion  for  others.  He  was 
free  from  the  cant,  squeamishness,  hypocrisy  and 
self-deception  of  many  people  in  regard  to  human 
relations.  When  complaints  reached  him  about 
the  misdemeanours  of  people,  he  took  a  tolerant 
view  and  made  allowance  for  the  credulity  of  the 
mind,  the  vulnerability  of  the  heart  and  the  dis¬ 
cursiveness  of  human  nature.  He  understood 
frustrated,,  unhappy  neurotics  who  found  them¬ 
selves  incapable  of  facing  up  to  the  standards  and 
restraints  of  the  social  order.  He  would  not 
judge  human  beings  by  stripping  them  of  their 
humanity.  This  attitude  is  not  the  result  of  a 
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simple  naiveness  or  a  strange  innocence  but  of 
deep  humility  and  gentle  understanding  of  human 
nature.  In  the  name  of  preserving  the  standards 
of  society  which  have  come  down  to  us,  we  some¬ 
times  make  ourselves  responsible  for  many 
personal  tragedies.  No  social  institutions  are  too 
venerable  for  change.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  revolution  which  affects  every  aspect  of  our 
life.  Industrial  development,  educational  pro¬ 
gress,  social  and  physical  mobility  of  peoples, 
improved  standards  of  living  and  opportunities 
for  all  individuals,  these  compel  radical  changes. 

Nehru  was  essentially  a  man  of  peace.  He 
hated  war  not  as  an  abstraction  but  for  what  it 
did  to  man.  He  loathed  the  instincts  of  fear  and 
hatred  which  caused  war,  the  sufferings  it  inflicted 
and  the  degradation  of  values  it  resulted  in. 
Weapons  of  defence  have  now  become  weapons  of 
universal  destruction.  Nehru  understood  the 
facts  and  implications  of  nuclear  weapons.  He 
worked  for  the  abolition  of  nuclear  weapons  which 
meant  death  to  millions  and  disease  to  more. 
Nuclear  war  is  a  catastrophe  in  which  everyone 
loses;  ending  the  threat  of  war  is  a  victory  for 
mankind.  Peace  was  Nehru’s  passion  and  he 
believed  that  it  was  essential  for  the  growth  of 
humanity. 

This  world  is  today  a  mad-house  where  indi¬ 
viduals  exaggerate  their  racial  superiority,  religious 
pride  or  national  egotism  and  thus  become  the 
victims  of  moral  and  spiritual  blindness.  If 
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violence,  which  is  a  cowardly  escape  from  the  rule 
of  reason,  is  rampant,  the  answer  to  it  is  the  growth 
of  decency  and  compassion.  We  have  to  view  the 
world  as  one  whole,  a  single  community,  a  fellow¬ 
ship  of  human  beings  who  have  the  same  instincts 
of  hunger  and  sex,  the  same  aspirations  of  genero¬ 
sity  and  fellow-feeling,  the  same  faith  in  the 
Unseen.  We  are  marching  towards  this  goal  of 
a  world  community  in  spite  of  blind  alleys  and 
setbacks. 

Limitless  is  human  folly  in  politics.  When  T.S. 
Eliot  was  asked  about  the  future  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion,  he  said,  “Internecine  fighting  .  .  .  people 
killing  one  another  in  the  streets.” i  Civilization 
seemed  to  him  a  crumbling  edifice  destined  to  fall 
to  pieces  and  perish  in  the  flames  of  War.  This 
despair  of  life  cannot  be  the  end  of  things.  The 
tragedy  of  the  human  condition  imposes  on  us  the 
opportunity  and  the  obligation  to  give  meaning 
and  significance  to  life,  to  develop  human  dignity 
and  work  for  the  future  and  believe  in  the  young. 
This  is  the  cause  we  have  to  serve  and  the  cause 
which  must  win  if  humanity  worth  the  name  is  to 
survive. 

There  is  a  moral  force,  which,  as  the  human 
race  advances  more  and  more,  strengthens  and 
protects  those  who  possess  it.  If  we  allow  the 
moral  force  which  our  country  has  long  exerted, 
especially  in  the  period  of  Gandhiji,  to  become 
diminished,  or  perhaps  even  destroyed  for  the  sake 

1  Encounter,  April  1965,  p.  8 
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of  the  costly,  dangerous  military  apparatus,  we 
take  a  fatal  risk.  The  nuclear  developments  have 
changed  everything  except  our  ways  of  thinking 
and  acting.  We  have  to  make  a  great  effort  to 
transform  our  minds  and  social  conditions. 

Jawaharlal  taught  us  to  be  courageous  and 
unafraid: 

“I  am  not  afraid  of  the  future.  I  have  no  fear 
in  my  mind,  and  I  have  no  fear,  even  though  India, 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  is  of  no  great  conse¬ 
quence.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  bigness  of  Great 
Powers,  and  their  armies,  their  fleets  and  their 
atom  bombs.  That  is  the  lesson  which  my  Master 
taught  me.  We  stood  as  an  unarmed  people 
against  a  great  country  and  a  powerful  empire. 
We  were  supported  and  strengthened,  because 
throughout  all  this  period  we  decided  not  to 
submit  to  evil.  I  think  if  we  banish  this  fear,  if 
we  have  confidence,  even  though  we  may  take 
risks  of  trust  rather  than  risk  violent  language, 
violent  actions  and  in  the  end  war,  I  think  those 
risks  are  worth  taking.”^ 

This  most  lovable  and  magnanimous  of  men  is 
an  earnest  of  the  age  to  come,  the  age  of  world 
men  with  world  compassion.  The  best  way  to 
honour  his  memory  is  to  get  on  with  the  work 
which  he  left  unfinished,  his  work  for  peace,  justice 
and  freedom  at  home  and  abroad. 

1  Speech  in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  Paris, 
3  November,  1948 
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Jawaharlal  has  become  a  part  of  our  being.  As 
a  great  fighter  for  freedom,  he  suffered  long  periods 
of  imprisonment. 

Nehru’s  loyalty  to  his  friends  was  well  known; 
though  he  may  have  been  blind  to  their  follies,  he 
was  not  blind  to  their  virtues.  He  could  be  angry 
and  petulant  but  not  for  long.  Whatever  his 
failings,  he  could  not  conceal  them,  for  they  were 
fixed  on  the  mirror  of  his  face.  We  find  in  Nehru 
the  embodiment  of  great  ideals,  purposeful  living, 
dedicated  to  the  great  cause,  and  utter  selflessness. 
Evil  in  any  form  he  abhorred.  When  baser 
instincts  came  up  during  the  momentous  days  of 
partition,  he  fought  them  as  no  one  else  could. 
His  life  and  work  will  be  remembered  as  long  as 
India  lives. 

I  had  known  him  for  a  long  time,  for  many 
years,  and  I  had  come  into  close  contact  with  him, 
and  I  can  testify  that  he  was  a  powerful  and  an 
emancipated  being  free  from  every  kind  of  preju¬ 
dice,  communal,  racial  and  even  national.  He 
looked  upon  this  country  as  his  one  ideal,  proud 
of  its  past,  ambitious  for  its  future.  That  consti¬ 
tuted  his  view  of  patriotism.  He  took  interest  in 
the  past  of  the  country  and  he  wished  well  for  the 
future  and  worked  ardently  for  making  this  country 
something  of  which  we  will  be  proud.  He  gave 
us  the  idea  of  national  unity,  social  reform,  the 
work  for  humanities,  the  academies,  etc. 

There  is  a  common  saying  to  which  Nehru  him¬ 
self  lent  some  support  when  he  said,  ‘T  am  a  queer 
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mixture  of  East  and  West,  out  of  place  everywhere 
and  not  at  home  anywhere,”  but  the  next  sentence 
says,  “India  clings  to  me  as  it  clings  to  all  her 
children  in  innumerable  ways.  I  am  first  and 
foremost  an  Indian.”  You  find  there  that  India 
is  something  which  is  irreplaceable  for  him. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  we  used  to  meet 
twice  or  thrice  a  week.  We  used  to  discuss,  not 
politics,  but  the  fundamentals  of  philosophy  and 
religion.  It  is  true  that  he  became  much  gentler 
in  his  nature  with  traces  of  melancholy.  Look  at 
the  little  done  and  the  vast  undone.  We  have  so 
much  to  achieve;  so  many  things  have  to  be 
accomplished  in  this  country  and  time  is  running 
short.  And  yet  he  was  a  cheerful  man.  He 
always  felt  that  there  was  no  use  running  away 
from  difficulties.  We  have  to  face  them.  That 
is  the  way  we  can  help  our  country,  raise  her. 
Here  was  a  man,  with  courageous  leadership, 
disciplined  behaviour,  who  gave  to  us  the  ele- 
mentals  of  what  we  are  now  working  on. 

The  fundamental  principles  he  laid  down  for 
our  country’s  progress  will  be  with  us  for  a  long 
time.  He  gave  us  a  true  interpretation  of  demo¬ 
cracy,  of  socialism,  of  secularism  and  non-align¬ 
ment.  In  our  country,  we  have  announced  the 
theory  of  democracy — the  great  principle  that 
every  human  individual  is  potentially  a  divine 
being.  The  Mahabhdrata  tells  us  that  the  only 
secret  which  you  have  to  know  is  that  there  is 
nothing  higher  than  man  in  this  world.  We  talked 
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of  it,  we  professed  it  but  we  did  not  practise  it. 
Nehru’s  contribution  was  to  make  our  parlia¬ 
mentary  democracy  work.  When  we  see  some¬ 
times  people  grow  somewhat  despondent,  it  is 
essential  for  us  to  know  that  in  a  parliamentary 
democracy  the  majority  has  its  responsibilities  as 
well  as  the  minority.  Both  of  them  have  their 
rights  and  their  obligations. 

When  we  say  that  we  are  the  practitioners  of 
democracy,  it  is  the  Rule  of  Law  under  which  we 
have  to  live.  No  individual  can  lay  down  the  law, 
no  group  can  lay  down  the  law;  it  is  the  nation  as  a 
whole  and  the  Parliament  of  the  nation  that  has  to 
give  the  direction;  and  under  the  the  Rule  of  Law, 
we  have  to  make  as  much  progress  as  we  can  and 
we  have  to  bring  about  changes  in  our  leadership, 
transfer  power  from  one  group  to  another  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  this  Parliament  itself.  In 
other  words,  we  have  a  way  by  which  transfer  of 
power  can  take  place,  succession  to  leadership  can 
be  effected,  and  all  things  necessary  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  common  good  of  the  common  man  can 
be  achieved.  That  is  the  real  meaning  of  demo¬ 
cracy. 

Secularism  is  a  principle  which  he  gave  us.  It  is 
a  wrong  word — wrongly  interpreted  and  misunder¬ 
stood  by  many  people.  It  does  not  mean  indiffe¬ 
rence  to  religion.  It  does  not  mean  opposition  to 
religion.  It  does  not  mean  disrespect  to  religion. 
It  only  means  that  the  State  as  such  is  not  identified 
with  any  particular  religion  but  tolerates  every 
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religion,  appreciates  every  religion,  respects  all 
religions — Hindu,  Buddhist,  Moslem,  Christian, 
etc.  They  all  have  a  claim  to  prevail,  to  practise 
their  own  forms,  and  in  a  democracy  we  should 
not  say  that  any  one  particular  religion  is  more 
exalted  than  another.  Individuals  may  think 
whatever  they  please,  but  so  far  as  the  State  is 
concerned  it  is  not  identified  with  any  religion,  it 
respects  all  religions.  When  it  respects  all  religions, 
it  is  merely  a  practice  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Indian  genius,  of  the  Indian  spirit  itself.  We 
said  long  ago  in  the  Rg  Veda:  ekarh  sad  viprdh 
bahudhd  vadanti.  We  said  again  in  the  Upanisads: 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  particular  god  or 
that ;  they  are  all  symptomatic,  symbolic  of  the  one 
God.  What  is  necessary  is,  a  man  is  judged  by 
the  spirit  in  him,  by  the  way  in  which  he  is  able 
to  raise  himself,  above  himself,  that  is  the  meaning 
of  any  kind  of  religion.  So,  what  we  mean  by 
secularism  is  respect  for  all  faiths. 

We  talk  about  socialism.  What  is  socialism? 
It  is  a  world  full  of  significance.  Several  people 
mean  by  it  several  things,  but  the  true  meaning  of 
socialism  is,  take  care  of  the  weak,  of  the  down¬ 
trodden,  of  the  vulnerable  sections  of  your  society, 
try  to  give  them  equality  of  opportunity,  provide 
them  with  the  wherewithal  with  which  they  can 
raise  themselves  up  to  the  standard  of  other  people. 
If  some  people  live  in  afiluence,  if  all  power,  econo¬ 
mic  power,  is  concentrated  in  a  few  hands,  and  if 
millions  struggle,  being  hungry,  being  diseased. 
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being  illiterate,  that  is  not  socialism.  Socialism 
means  compassion^or  the  common  man;  you  must 
be  able  to  look  after  the  ordinary  people,  provide 
them  with  the  opportunities  by  which  they  can 
raise  themselves.  It  is  that  fram.e  of  mind  that 
constitutes  the  essence  of  socialism.  You  may 
achieve  it  by  one  way  or  the  other;  “a  hundred 
dilferent  ways,”  it  is  said,  “lead  to  socialism.” 

Equality  of  opportunity  we  can  provide;  equality 
of  achievement  we  cannot  bring  about.  We  can 
give  every  individual  an  equal  chance  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  every  individual  will  be  able  to 
achieve  equal  Status  or  equal  achievement.  To 
provide  opportunity,  that  is  the  business  of  the 
State;  to  enable  everyone  to  raise  himself  up,  that 
is  the  purpose  of  any  kind  of  socialist  State.  We 
have  to  go  a  long  way  before  we  can  achieve  this 
ideal  of  socialism  we  have  set  before  ourselves. 
Still  we  have  large  concentration  of  power  and 
wealth  in  a  few  hands  and  misery  widespread  over 
large  numbers  of  people.  So  long  as  these  things 
are  there,  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  say  that  we 
have  adopted  a  socialist  garb. 

So  far  as  international  policy  is  concerned  there 
is  also  something  which  Nehru  set  before  us.  He 
said:  “Do  not  identify  yourself  with  any  parti¬ 
cular  military  bloc.  Try  to  judge  every  issue  on 
its  merits.  Do  not  say,  ‘Because  I  belong  to  that 
group,  I  have  to  say  this ;  or  I  belong  to  that  group, 

I  have  to  say  this.’  Do  not  be  bound  down  by 
these  slogans  and  shibboleths.  Try  to  judge  every 
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issue  as  it  is.” 

If  our  Government  put  up  some  proposals  on 
the  Vietnam  issue,  it  is  because  we  did  not  wish 
to  see  any  kind  of  escalation  of  the  conflict  which 
might  throw  the  whole  world  into  flames  and  bring 
about  a  world  conflagration,  involving  the  major 
super-powers  themselves  in  the  confrontation.  We 
did  not  want  to  see  that  kind  of  a  thing  to  happen 
and,  therefore,  we  said:  De-escalate  the  conflict, 
bring  about  a  regular  de-escalation  on  all  sides; 
that  is  the  only  atmosphere  in  which  we  can  judge 
any  issue.  It  is  only  then  that  you  will  be  able  to 
bring  about  any  kind  of  peaceful  settlement  by 
asking  the  foreigners  or  foreign  troops  to  go  out, 
enabling  the  people  to  build  up  their  own  society. 
For  all  of  them,  de-escalation  of  the  conflict  is  the 
first  essential  step. 

Even  in  days  when  the  struggle  for  independence 
was  on,  he  gave  to  us  an  international  outlook.  He 
familiarised  us  with  the  realities  of  the  world 
situation.  In  a  speech  in  September  1946,  he 
stated  the  main  features  of  India’s  foreign 
policy : 

'  “In  the  sphere  of  foreign  affairs  India  will  follow 
an  independent  policy,  keeping  away  from  the 
power  politics  of  groups  aligned  one  against  the 
other ....  India  will  uphold  the  principle  of  freedom 
for  dependent  peoples  and  will  oppose  racial 
discrimination  wherever  it  may  occur.  She  will 
work  with  other  peace-loving  nations  for  inter¬ 
national  co-operation  and  goodwill  without  ex- 
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pi  citation  of  one  nation  by  another...  Towards 
the  United  Nations,  India’s  attitude  is  that  of 
whole-hearted  co-operation  and  unreserved  ad¬ 
herence,  in  both  spirit  and  letter,  to  the  Charter 
governing  it.  To  that  end  India  will  participate 
fully  in  its  various  activities  and  endeavour  to  play 
that  role  in  its  councils  to  which  her  geographical 
position,  population  and  contribution  towards 
peaceful  progress  entitle  her.” 

The  principle  of  non-alignment  stems  from  the 
tradition  of  the  country.  When  diiferent  religions, 
races  and  customs  faced  each  other  on  the  soil 
of  this  country,  India  did  not  adopt  the  policy  of 
“either-or”  but  the  policy  of  “this  and  that.” 

The  UNESCO  brings  together  artists,  thinkers  and 
scientists  whose  works  move  multitudes,  who  lay 
the  foundations  of  that  great  republic  of  truth, 
beauty  and  human  brotherhood.  We  should  work 
not  only  for  our  national  aims,  however  noble  and 
reasonable  they  may  be,  but  for  the  healing  of 
discords  of  the  political  and  economic  world  by 
the  magic  of  that  inward  community  of  spiritual 
life,  which,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  reveals  to  us  our 
brotherhood  and  our  high  destiny.  We  are  the 
heirs  to  all  that  is  good  and  great  in  the  world.  The 
Greek  thinkers  and  dramatists  have  lessons  for  us. 
Rome  under  the  guidance  of  law  created  the  unity 
of  the  Mediterranean  world  and  now  the  whole 
world  aspires  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  law. 
Israel  gave  the  three  prophetic  religions.  The 
religions  of  the  East  stress  the  need  for  the  trans- 
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formation  of  man.  India  has  held  together  the 
Aryans  and  the  Dravidians,  the  Hindus  and  the 
Buddhists,  Muslims,  Christians  and  Jews.  Indian 
people  live  together,  in  spite  of  occasional  set¬ 
backs,  as  members  belonging  to  one  whole.  May 
not  this  policy  meet  the  requirements  of  the  modern 
world?  Inter-cultural,  inter-religious  co-operation 
has  been  taking  place  in  India  from  the  beginning 
of  her  history,  with  its  central  principle  formulated 
by  Asoka  in  his  Xllth  rock  edict  samavaya  eva 
sddhuh.  Concord  alone  is  meritorious.  This  view 
is  slowly  spreading.  The  second  Ecumenical 
Council  organised  by  the  Vatican  supports  such 
co-operation.  In  many  universities  of  the  world 
there  are  departments  for  the  sympathetic  study  of 
world  religions.  Rammohan  Roy,  Rabindranath 
Tagore,  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
are  universal  men,  who  have  faith  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  world  culture  which  v/ill  preserve,  not 
obliterate,  the  specific  features  of  different  cultures. 
They  refused  to  see  the  shape  of  the  world  with 
its  saddening  divisions  as  final. 

The  roots  of  human  conflicts  spring  from  the 
way  in  which  the  members  of  different  groups 
picture  those  of  others.  Our  ideas  of  duty  and 
justice  are  said  to  be  superior  to  those  of  others. 
Such  ideological  conflicts  mobilize  violence  in 
defence  of  their  basic  values.  The  different 
systems  are  distincts,  not  opposites,  comple- 
mentaries  and  not  contradictories.  They  can  live 
together  and  should  live  together.  This  meant  a 
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refusal  to  align  with  either  one  of  the  two  power 
blocs  round  which*  the  world  was  then  polarised. 
Nehru’s  opposition  to  armed  alliances  showed  his 
deep  concern  for  peace.  It  did  not  mean  neutra¬ 
lity  between  freedom  and  tyranny.  It  meant 
freedom  to  judge  every  issue  on  its  merits.  He 
spelt  out  the  implications  of  non-alignment  by  the 
positive  doctrine  of  pancasila.  The  five  principles 
of  peaceful  co-existence  call  for  the  self-discipline 
of  nations. 

When  wars  break  out,  it  is  not  due  to  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  any  country  but  to  the  state  of  international 
anarchy.  By  past  training  we  are  led  to  accept 
wars.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  the  condition  of  the 
public  mind  when  a  war  breaks  out.  The  mass  of 
men  are  submissive,  ignorant  and  inarticulate.  In 
a  world  of  anarchy,  we  turn  to  war  to  help  settle 
our  disputes.  Even  in  very  grim  wars  both  the 
victors  and  the  vanquished  survived  the  ravages  of 
war.  Today  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  threatens 
destruction  to  both  sides,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
stand  by.  The  increasing  arms  race  is  maintained 
by  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  a  balance  of 
terror.  We  are  aware  that  if  the  arms  race  is  not 
halted  mankind  may  be  engulfed  in  a  nuclear 
catastrophe. 

It  is  a  matter  of  concern  that  the  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  continuing.  We  narrowly 
escaped  nuclear  catastrophes  on  a  few  previous 
occasions.  In  Cuba,  the  patience  and  the  wisdom 
of  President  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  helped 
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US  escape  a  nuclear  war.  President  Eisenhower 
disclosed  that  the  United  States  would  have  used 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  Korean  war,  if  the  Com¬ 
munists  had  not  agreed  to  sign  the  armistice  in 
1953.  What  are  the  reasons  which  persuaded 
President  Eisenhower  to  take  this  decision?  “  .  .  . 
it  was  intolerable  that  our  own  country  alone  had 
135,000  casualties  in  that  war  that  people  were 
talking  about  as  police  action.  You  cannot  just 
stay  and  say  that  day  after  day  we  are  going  to  take 
these  casualties,  and  nothing  is  going  to  be  ac¬ 
complished.” 

We  do  not  seem  to  know  what  danger  we  are 
in  and  whether  we  will  survive.  We  know  what 
is  happening  to  the  Vietnamese,  destruction  of  the 
people,  in  this  ‘holy’  war  !  The  battle  for  men’s 
hearts  and  minds  is  not  won  in  blood.  It  is  very 
much  to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  peace-loving 
nations  to  get  the  parties  engaged  in  the  conflict 
to  a  conference  table  will  succeed. 

Nehru  raised  his  voice  against  nuclear  weapons 
tests  as  far  back  as  1954.  Halting  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  calls  for  immediate  action.  The 
signing  of  the  nuclear  weapons  test  ban  treaty  in 
September  1963  gave  us  hope. 

The  tragedy  of  world  history  with  its  perpetual 
conflicts  is  due  to  power  politics.  It  is  rooted  in 
the  daemonic.  The  world  seems  to  have  become 
jaded,  tired  and  unable  to  pull  itself  out  of  its 
present  entanglements,  bereft  of  its  recuperative 
power.  In  such  dark  periods  when  tragedy  beckons 
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US  all,  only  free  spirits  who  own  world  loyalty  can 
lead  us  out.  A  new  creative  phase  of  living  should 
start  with  meeting  of  minds.  We  should  own 
that  we  are  responsible  for  the  state  of  the  world. 
Men  and  women  of  the  different  sovereign  inde¬ 
pendent  states  of  the  world  should  be  trained  to 
live  as  citizens  of  the  world  and  in  cases  of  conflicts 
between  national  interests  and  those  of  the  inter¬ 
national  community,  should  prefer  the  latter  to 
the  former.  The  present  world  is  the  raw  material 
of  the  world  to  be. 

We  wish  to  give  support  to  our  selfish  aims, 
narrow  national  interests,  by  piling  up  armaments. 
Gandhi  taught  us,  by  precept  and  practice,  that 
courage,  confidence  and  self-denial  are  as  important 
in  international  life  as  nuclear  weapons.  He 
created  a  new  heroism,  steeled  by  suffering,  a  war 
of  the  spirit.  We  have  to  struggle  hard  with  the 
souls  of  men.  Nothing  can  be  a  greater  tribute 
to  the  life  and  work  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  than  a 
re-dedication  of  our  efforts  to  rid  the  world  of  fear 
and  hate  which  breed  conflicts  and  cause  wars. 
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